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| “Why we fight” 


by FIDEL CASTRO 
leader of Cuba’s revolution 
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The California Zephyr in the Colorado Rockies 


Through the Colorado Rockies... 
Across the Sverras— 


vinome (/ifgrnia LEVIN 


CHICAGO — DENVER —SALT LAKE CIT Y—OAKLAND — 

SAN FRANCISCO...there’s beauty all the way, when you ride 

the most talked-about train in the country. Designed and sched- 

uled for sightseeing, the CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR glides through 

magic mountains by daylight...across plains and deserts after 

dark. And five fabulous Vista-Domes provide 120 extra pent- 

house seats for Pullman and chair coach passengers. Delicious 

meals ...observation-lounge...buffet-lounge...true 

Western hospitality! Enjoy them all...aboard the 
VISTA-DOME CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR! 


Colortul Free Booklets Ask about 


...about California, the Cali- MONEY-SAVING 
fornia Zephyr, and its scenic, 
historic route. Write California FAMILY PARES! 
Zephyr, Dept. 581-C, 547 West 
Jackson Bivd, Chicago 6, Lllinois 


BURLINGTON - RIO GRANDE - WESTERN PACIFIC 
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Sensational Offer TO ERLE STANLEY GARDNER Fans 





PPA eee Om EN wee 





by the one and only 


“Undisputed King of Mystery Writers” 


» for you! 


ALL FULL-SIZE HARD-BOUND BOOKS—A $17.10 VALUE 
THE CASE OF THE LONG LEGGED MODELS 


Perry's client is suspected of murder. But she 
won't tell Perry the ONE ASTONISHING FACT that 
might save her neck! 


THE CASE OF THE SCREAMING WOMAN 


The D.A. has an airtight case. He produces a 
tape recording of the murdered man’s last words— 
naming Kirby as killer! Can Mason prove he ISN’T 
GUILT Y—with a piano, a cat, a goldfish? 


et THE CASE OF THE GILDED LILY 

Bedford wakes up after being drugged—sleeping 
next to a CORPSE. He KNOWS he'll be accused of 
MURDER. Can Perry find the real killer IN TIME? 


q) THE CASE OF THE LUCKY LOSER 


Everybody is convinced Perry’s client is 
GUILTY—even the client HIMSELF! Perry has 
one chance to prove his innocence—with a 
CORPSE dead for TWO YEARS! 


THE CASE OF THE DEMURE DEFENDANT 


Nadine ‘‘confesses’’ she poisoned Higley. Mason 
finds he died a natural death. Then police discover 
cyanide—exactly where Nadine said she threw it! 


THE CASE OF THE NERVOUS ACCOMPLICE 


Mason's client is fighting for her life. The D.A. 
shows that the fatal bullet came from her gun! Perry’s 
only defense is—a wheelbarrow filled with rusty scrap 
iron! 





—— 





ERLE stanley GARDNER 


ES, ALL SIX of these top-notch Perry 

Mason mysteries—a $17.10 value—FREE 
on this amazing offer. Six thrillers by ERLE 
STANLEY GARDNER packed with sus- 
pense. Each is a full-size, full-length, hand- 
somely hard-bound volume. Read below 
' about the feast of thrills that is waiting 
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— Continued on next page 
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How we retired in 15 years with $300 a month 


“‘Miami is a real paradise for us! Swim- 
ming most every day—a garden that beats 
any seed catalog—and plenty of time to 
relax.What’s more, we’re still young enough 
to enjoy it all. I’m only 55. But if I hadn’t 
found the way to retire with an income of 
$300 guaranteed for life, my days would 
still be bound by the time clock. 

“Yes, that monthly check changed my 
whole life. It all started back in 1942— 
right after the surprise party Sue gave me 
on my fortieth birthday. Dick Lauman got 
up and jokingly proposed a toast—“To the 
first old man of the crowd.’ 

“Funny how that stuck in my mind. I 
was getting on. Half my working years were 
over. It frightened me, too, when I thought 
how little I’d done to prepare for the day 
when I’d want to stop work. 

“I had a good salary. But we just about 
came out even every year. It seemed too 
late to begin to save. We could never save 
enough. And even if we did—there was 
always the danger of outliving our capital. 

“Then one night, when I was glancing 
through a magazine, an ad caught my eye. 


ESTABLISHED 18651 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Retirement Income Plan 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


OVER 100 YEARS OF LIFE INSURANCE PROTECTION 
FOR BUSINESS AND FAMILIES 


COPYRIGHT 1957. BY PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 





FEBRUARY, 1958 


It told about the Phoenix Mutual Retire- 
ment Income Plan—a way a man in his 
forties, with a good salary and fifteen or 
twenty working years ahead, could buy a 
retirement income. The coupon offered 
more information. So I sent it in. 

“A booklet explaining all the Phoenix 
Mutual Plans came back in the mail. I 
read it carefully. And when I was through, 
I was sold. Phoenix Mutual was for me! 

“That was over fifteen years ago. Our 
first check came in May. Sue and I packed 
up and headed South. And, believe me, it’s 
wonderful! But we could never have done 
it without Phoenix Mutual.”’ 


Send for Free Booklet. This story is typi- 
cal. Assuming you start at a young enough 
age, you can plan to have an income of 

20 a month to $3,600 a year or more— 
beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or older. Send 
the coupon and receive, by mail and with- 
out charge, a booklet which tells about 
Phoenix Mutual Plans. Similar plans are 
available for women. Don’t put it off. 
Send for your copy now. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
242? Elm Street. Hartford 15, Conn. 


Please mail me, without obligation, your 
free 28-page booklet showing new retirement 
income plans. 


Plan for Men 0 
Name 
Date of Birth 
Business Address 


Home Address 


Plan for Women [) 





















Yes! vou Get +172 worTH OF 
MYSTERIES AT ONCE —FREE! 





— Continued from preceding page 


HERE'S the mystery treat of the year! 

SIX — yes, SIX—complete Perry 
Mason thrillers by ERLE STANLEY 
GARDNER, including his latest—ALL 
FREE on this amazing offer! All full- 
size, full-length, hard-covered books by 
the “Undisputed King of Mystery 
Writers.” 


The Cream of the Best NEW Mysteries 
—for LESS than $1 each! 


Out of the 300 or more new detective 
books that come out every year, the 


all coming 

selections. 

You may 

reject any 

volume in 

advance. No need to take any specific 
number of books—only ones you want. 
NO money in advance; NO membership 
fees. Cancel membership any time you 
please. 


You Enjoy These Five Advantages 


(1) You get the cream of the finest 
BRAND-NEW detective books—by the 


Club selects a 8 Ysa es of the crop’ — 

-notch em 

ike Es Erle Stanley Gard- 

‘ ner, Agatha Christie, 

Manning Coles, Mignon 

Eberhart, Anthony Gil- 

bert, and Leslie Ford. 

ALL THESE and many 

other famous authors 

have had their books 

selected by the Club. Many are members 
themselves! 

Club selections are ALL newly pub- 
lished books. As a member, you get 
THREE of them complete in one hand- 
some volume (a $7 to $8.50 value) for 
only $2.29 


You Take ONLY The Books You Want 


You do NOT have to take a volume 
every month. You receive a free copy 
of the Club’s “Preview,” fully describing 


best authors. (2) Save TWO-THIRDS the 
usual cost. (3) Take ONLY the books you 
want. (4) The volumes are fresh and clean 
—delivered right to your door. (5) They 
are so well printed and bound that they 
grow into an impressive library. 


Mail Coupon for Six FREE Books 


SEND NO MONEY. Simply mail coupon 
below promptly, and we will send you 
at once—FREE—the six complete Perry 
Mason mystery thrillers described on the 
te ee page, together with the current 
triple-volume containing three other com- 
plete new detective books. This exception- 
al offer may never 
be repeated. Sodon't 
risk disappointment. 
Clip the valuable 
coupon now, and 
mail it at once to: 


Detective Book Club 
Roslyn,L.!.,New York 


See 2S SS SS SS SS SS SF SS SS SF SS SF SSS SF SS SS SSS SS Se ESE ee ee ee ee oe od 


TL SEND NO MONEY—JUST MAIL COUPON 


BOOKS FREE 


Walter J. Black, President cm 
DETECTIVE BOOK CLUB 
Rosiyn, L. I.. New York 


Please enroll me as a member and send me 
FREE, in regular hard-covered publisher’s editions, 
the SIX full-length Perry Mason mystery novels as 
described. In addition send me the current triple- 
pesemns, which contains three complete detective 








(PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 


I am not obligated to take any specific number 
of volumes. I am to receive an advance description 
of all forthcoming selections and I may reject any 
book before or after I receive it. I may cancel my 
membership whenever I wish 

I need send no money now, but for each volume 
I decide to | I will send you only $2.29 plus a 
few cents mailing charges as complete payment 
within one week after I receive it. 
in U.S.A. only.) 


Address 


(Books shipped 








City 


(if any ) State 
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She helps people find the products and services they want. Mrs. Vonna Shelton, telephone representative 
in Minneapolis, checks the advertisements that business men have placed in the classified directory. 





This telephone girl 
is a big help to businesses 


When you think of a telephone 
woman you probably think of the 
operator. But there are many other 
women at the telephone company who 
do important jobs for you. And they, 
too, have the “Voice with a Smile.” 

For example, Vonna Lou Shelton 
handles a very necessary service in 
the business man’s world. She is one 
of many women throughout the coun- 
try who help different concerns plan 
and place their advertising in tele- 
phone directory Yellow Pages. 


_—~— 


YELLOW PAGES 





BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Friendliness, good judgment, and 
follow-through have won tor Mrs. 
Shelton the confidence of business 
men who appreciate quick, competent 
service and painstaking efhciency. 

Like so many folks in the telephone 
company, Mrs. Shelton has made a 
lot of friends—on her own, and on the 
job. “I don’t know of any other work,” 
she says, “that would bring me so 
close to all mv neighbors. Our cus- 
tomers get to think of us as their per- 
sonal representatives. I like that a lot.” 


<gonome i> 
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ANDREW ST. GEORGE—whom 
Coronet sent into the 
rugged mountains of south- 
eastern Cuba to spirit out 
the first story ever signed 
by the colorful rebel leader 
Fidel Castro (p. 74)—is a 
man who dotes on intrigue. 
The 33-year-old writer was 
initiated into the cloak-and- 
dagger fraternity after he 
left law school in his native 
Budapest to join the Hun- 
garian resistance move- 
ment fighting Nazi occupa- 
tion troops. Captured by the <— , 
Germans, he escaped execu- St. George (right) works with rebel Castro in hideout. 
tion when Russian shellfire 

destroyed the jail. Next, working with U.S. Army intelligence 
forces, he became a war crimes investigator and a specialist in 
shuttling people back and forth between the American and Rus- 
sian sectors of Vienna. After the war, he came to New York to 
study literature at Columbia University and began writing maga- 
zine articles about his adventures. St. George got the Castro story 
only after three months of skillful maneuvering to outwit the 
watchful Cuban government forces. His exploits included enter- 
ing Havana with his mustache shaved and his hair dyed; a 100- 
mile auto trip through eight army check points; a wild no-lights 
night dash by jeep across bumpy, treacherous cane fields; a 14- 
hour hike up jagged mountains; three weeks of sleeping in a 
hammock and eating cold pork and malanga roots; and, finally, 
a strafing by government planes. All this while, Coronet received 
only fragmentary reports about St. George’s whereabouts—a situa- 
tion that disturbed us considerably; but, surprisingly enough, 
caused no alarm to St. George’s wife, Jean. A former magazine 
researcher, she says she “understands” her husband’s mysterious 
disappearances, and concentrates on caring for three-year-old 
Andrew Jr. Among his other accomplishments, Andrew Sr. can 
communicate in five languages—German, French, English, Hun- 
garian and Spanish—is a good skier and a photographer of profes- 
sional caliber. In what spare time he has at his Mt. Vernon, New 
York, home, he reads volumes of—you guessed it—spy stories. 


The Editors 


CORONET is pub hiehed monthly by, Es squire, Ine., 65 E. South Water St. Caies igo 1, Ill. Printed in U. 8. 
Entered as 2n ass matter at il. det. 14, 1 936 under Aci of March 3, 1879. Auth sige + 
2nd class LJ Post Office Dep artment, Ottaw a, Canada. Postmaster: Send Form 3579 to CORO! NET, 
Coronet Building, Boulder, Colo. Subscription Rates: $3.00 per year in advance, $5.00 for two years. 
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Relieve that feverish, 
ache-all-over feeling 


It’s natural for you to feel bad all over 
when you have a cold. You need relief 
...not just for PART of you... but ALL of 
you...relief for that feverish, ache-all- 
over feeling that makes a cold so hard to 
bear. And this is just the kind of superior 
systemic relief ALKA-SELTZER gives. 
Try it. Discover how ALKA-SELTZER 
helps you feel better ALL ovER! 


MILES LABORATORIES, INC., Elkhart, Indiana 


Through the 
stomach, into 
the system, 
around and 
around it flows 
. . » to heip 
you feel better 
while you're 
getting better. 


‘Relief is just ...a swallow away” 
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AMAZING 


THE WORKS OF THE WORLD’S GREAT 













-The COMPLETE Works of 


—— SHAKESPEARE 


The First Volume in Your “GIANTS of LITERATURE” Library 


—_ GIANT §treasure-chest of poems and sonnets—complete in 


one of the greatest writers one beautiful 1300-page volume’ 
of all time! Every single one SHAKESPEARE is but. one 
of Shakespeare’s 37 plays—all of TWENTY-FIVE great books 
his comedies, tragedies, and his- which can be yours—AT AN 


torical dramas, plus all his AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE 





The Opportunity of a Lifetime to Own Handsome, 
Luxuriously-Bound Books Which You Will 
Treasure and Your Friends Will Envy 


ERE is your opportunity to own strikingly 
beautiful volumes of the greatest authors of 
all ttme—AT AN AMAZINGLY LOW PRICE! 
Picture these magnificent books in your own 
home. Your family will enjoy reading them. Your 
friends will admire them and envy you tor 
possessing them. Your children will gain an un- 
deniable advantage by having them always at 
hand. Here are the most celebrated authors in all 
the world! Twenty-five superb volumes that bring 
into your home the most fascinating, thrilling 
reading ever known. The partial contents that 
follow give you only an inkling of the treasures 
they hold: 


v 
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—continued on next page 
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—continued from opposite page 


1. SHAKESPEARE'S complete works. (De- 
scribed at top of opposite page.) 
2. HUGO. 36 Complete Works, including 


Hunchback of Notre Dame, A Woman of the 
Streets, The Souls, etc. 

3. TOLSTO!. 27 novels, stories: Anna Kareni- 
na, Kreutzer Sonata, The Cossacks, Love, and 
many more 

4. POE. 91 tales, poems, essays. Annabel Lee, 
The Raven, The Gold Bug, Murders in the Rue 
Morgue, The Pit and the Pendulum, etc. 

5. IBSEN. A Doll’s House, Ghosts, Hedda 
Gabler. Peer Gynt, and others 

6. CONAN DOYLE. Al! the best of Sherlock 
Holmes—The Sign of the Four, Red-Headed 
League, plus many others. 

7. EMERSON. 112 Essays and Poems, plus 
Biographical Studies, Conduct of Life, etc. 
8. WILDE. The Picture of Dorian Gray, Lady 
Windemere’s Fan, The Ballad of Reading 
Gaol and many more. 91 tales, essays an 
plays in all. 

9. BROWNING. The best known works of the 
beloved poet; “‘Pied Piper of Hamelin,’’ ‘‘Ca- 
valier Tunes.’’ and others. 

10. STEVENSON. 39 adventurous novels, 
stories, poo Treasure Island, Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, Kidnapped, etc., etc., all complete. 





How is this amazing offer possible? 
First, because of the great demand for 
these volumes, a tremendous printing 
has been ordered—cutting costs to the 
bone. Also, by offering these superb 
volumes DIRECT to readers, many dis- 
tribution costs have been saved. These 
Savings are passed on to you! 
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MAIL RESERVATION FORM NOW! ?. 


DON’T PUT IT OFF AND LOSE OUT ON THIS OPPORTUNITY! 


FEBRUARY, 


1958 


AUTHORS—in 25 Fine Volumes! 









TO READERS 
OF THIS 
MAGAZINE 





11. HAWTHORNE. 2 complete novels and 37 
tales by the Great American author—Scarlet 
Letter, House of Seven Gables, etc. 
12. KIPLING. Complete novel, The Light That 
Failed, and other exciting stories. 74 great 
ballads, verses, including Gunga Din, Danny 
Deever, The Ballad of East and West, etc. 
The other one-volume editions now in prepa- 
ration are: 13. DICKENS: 14. RIDER HAG- 
GARD: 15 JONATHAN SWIFT: 16. 
WORLD’S GREAT DETECTIVE STORIES 
17. GILBERT AND SULLIVAN: 18. LONG- 
FELLOW 19 LAMB’S TALES FROM 
SHAKESPEARE: 20. TENNYSON: 21 
WORLD'S GREAT ADVENTURE STORIES: 
22 WORLD'S GREAT owe 23. 
BRET HARTE:; 24. CELLINI: 25. CHEKHOV. 


HOW TO GET YOUR BOOKS 


Send no money! Just mail the RESERVA- 
TION CERTIFICATE to examine the first 
volume THE COMPLETE WORKS OF 
SHAKESPEARE. With it will come a reader's 
invoice for $2.29 as complete payment for this 
volume, plus a few cents mailing charges, and 
instructions on how to get your other volumes. 
If not fully satisfied you may return any book; 
you may cancel reservation at any time. 


SEND NO MONEY 


There are no other charges, and you need 
send no money. Right now, without delay, send 


in your RESERVATION CERTIFICATE. No 

sit’’ in advance. First come, first served. 
’ before you mislay this page! 
BLACK’ s READERS SERVICE COMPANY, 
Roslyn, L. I., 


New York. 
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MT READERS’ RESERVATION "CERTIFICATE I < 


BLACK’S READERS SERVICE CO. CN 
Resiyn, L. |., New York 


Please reserve in my name the books 
listed in your generous offer to readers 
of this magazine Send me at once the 
first book, The Complete Works of 
SHAKESPEARE. I enclose NO MONEY IN 
ADVANCE: but within one week I will 
send you only $2.29, plus a few cents 
mailing charwes—and I will be entitled 
to receive each following beautifully- 
bound volume as it comes from the press, 
at the same low price, sending no money 
in advance. If not completely satisfied I 
may return any book within one week 
of receiving it; I may cancel my reser- 
vation at any time. (Books shipped in 
U. S. A. only.) 


Mr. 
Mrs. - 
Miss 


EE a 


(PLEASE PRINT PLAINL Y) 
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HOW THE SOCIETY OPERATES 


ACH month, three or more RCA VICTOR 
Red Seal Records will be announced to 
members. One will always be singled put 
as the record-of-the-month, and unless the 
Society is otherwise instructed (on a simple 





form always provided), this record will be 
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RCA VICTOR and Book- of- 
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eS SE SE RE ES 


be eed 


AS THE HEART AND CORE OF *, 
A LIFETIME RECORD LIBRARY 4 
BEGINNING MEMBERS 

WHO AGREE TO BUY SIX “a 
RCA VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS {7 
FROM THE SOCIETY DURING | 
THE NEXT YEAR WILL RECEIVE 


The Nine 
Beethoven 
| Symphonies 


bY 
CONDUCTED BY + 


| Zoscanini 


with the NBC Symphony Orchestra ir 


it 


-— 
: 


° = 
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IN AN ALBUM OF SEVEN 12-INCH } | 
LONG-PLAYING RECORDS FOR i 


$398 


—plus a small charge for mailing 


| Nationally advertised price $ 34.98 | 








" 









sent to the member. If the member does not 
want the work he may specify an alternate, 
or instruct the Society to send him nothing. 
For every record purchased, members will 
pay no more than the nationally advertised 
price of rca Victor Red Seal Records, $4.98 
(plus a small charge for mailing). 
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‘RCA Victor 
2S octety of Great Music 


...its common-sense purpose is to help serious lovers 

of music build up a fine record library systematically, 

instead of haphazardly. By doing so, they can save 

ALMOST ONE THIRD of what they would pay otherwise 
for the same RCA VICTOR Red Seal Records. 


OST MUSIC-LovERs intend to build up a 
M representative record library of the 
World’s Great Music. Under this plan, since 
this can be done systematically, operating 
costs can be greatly reduced, thus permitting 
extraordinary economies for the record col- 
lector. The remarkabie Introductory Offer 
at the left is a dramatic demonstration. It 
represents a 45% saving the first year. 

* Thereafter, continuing members can 
build their record library at almost a ONE- 
THIRD SAVING. For every two records pur- 
chased members will receive a third rca 
Victor Red Seal Record free. 

* A cardinal feature of the plan is Guip- 
ANCE. The Society has a Selection Panel 


whose sole business it is to determine “must- 
have” works for members. Members of the 
Panel are as follows: DEEMS TAYLOR, com- 
poser and commentator, Chairman; SAMUEL 
CHOTZINOFF, General Music Director, NBc; 
JACQUES BARZUN, author and music critic; 
JOHN M. CONLY, editor of High Fidelity; 
AARON COPLAND, composer; ALFRED FRANKEN- 
STEIN, music critic of San Francisco Chron- 
icle; DOUGLAS MOORE, composer and Profes- 
sor of Music, Columbia University; WILLIAM 
SCHUMAN, Composer and president of Juil- 
liard School of Music; CARLETON SPRAGUE 
smitH, chief of Music Division, N. Y. Pub- 
lic Library; G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Profes- 
sor of Music, Harvard University. 











Please register me as a member and send me 
the seven-record Toscanini-Beethoven Album 
under the conditions stated at the left and 
above. If I continue my membership after 
buying six records, for every two records I 


MR 
MRS. oe 
MISS 


ADDRESS 
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RCA VICTOR Society of Great Music, ¢/o Book-of-the-Month Club, Inc., 345 Hudson St., New York 14, N. Y. 


(Please print plainly) 


purchase from the Society I will receive a 
third rca Vicror Red Seal Record, free. To 
maintain membership after the first year, I 
need buy only four records from the Society 
in any 12-month period. 
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DEALER'S NAME 


NOTE: If you wish to enroll through an authorized RCA VICTOR dealer, please fill in here: 
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MOVIES 





Bobby sox to hard knocks 


MANY TEENAGE GIRLS, dreaming of 
overnight success in the movies, 
envision themselves in a shimmer- 
ing aura of celebrities and adula- 
tion. The reality is often quite 
different, as young Jean Seberg 
(right) discovered in one year. 

Chosen from 18,000 girls in a 
“talent hunt” to play Saint Joan, 
Jean was catapulted at 18 from 
Marshalltown (pop., 19,000), lowa, 
into an alien world of sophisticated 
adults and pretentious poseurs 
who often overwhelmed, ignored 
or bewildered her. With no friends 
of her own age bracket around, she 
was frequently lonely. 

In her new milieu, Jean had to 
learn how to cope with all this, as 
well as with hordes of interviewers, 
a tough director, strangers who 
made demands on her time, and a 
completely new way of life. As for alleged movie glamor, “I’ve seen 
some,” says Jean with a smile, “but none has rubbed off on me yet.” 

Movie-making severely taxes the energy of this 53%”, 105-pound 
blonde. But Jean declares emphatically: “Actors aren’t the super- 
sensitive, hot-house plants people think. We can take quite a lot.” Her 
toughest ordeal—reading the harsh reviews of Saint Joan—caught her 
alone in Nice. “It was an internationally acclaimed flop,” she says wryly. 

Luckily, producer-director Otto Preminger, who is the godfather of 
this lowa teenager of Swedish-American descent, believes she “has a 
quality.” He cast her as Francoise Sagan’s heroine in Bonjour Tristesse; 
and Jean turns in an excellent performance in the film, which co-stars 
David Niven, Deborah Kerr and young Geoffrey Horne (see next page). 

After making two pictures in Europe, Jean returned to Marshalltown, 
where her father runs a drugstore. “I haven’t changed as much as 
people’s attitudes toward me have,” she reflects sadly. Now studying 
drama in New York, Jean is counting on Bonjour’s success—“otherwise 
I might wind up as one of the youngest has-beens in movie history.” 
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FREE T0 THE DEAF 
$30,000. 


IN ADVANCED DESIGN HEARING AIDS 
Your choice of the PETITE, SLIMLINE, or CONTOUR 





RULES 


1. Enter name of deaf person at office 4. Additional names of hard-of-hearing 
of nearest dealer or mail coupon below. friends may be registered on separate 


2. Entries postmarked before midnight Piece of paper. 
Saturday are eligible for current week’s 5. Winners notified in person or by mail 
drawing. — and fitted without charge! 


3. Two of our newest aids given away 6. Drawing void in any locality where 
each week! No purchase or feerequired. prohibited by law. 


AUCIVOX Hearine alps 


SUCCESSOR TO THE Western Electric HEARING AID DIVISION 


Audivox, Inc., Dept. 1-C 
| 123 Worcester Street, Boston 18, Mass. 


l 
Please enter the below-named hard-of-hearing person for your free drawing without | 
obligation or cost. 
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MOVIES continued 
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The Bridge on the River Kwai is 
vital to five men. The life of a 
Japanese commander (Sessue 
Hayakawa) depends on it. To 
the captured British colonel (Alec 
Guinness, above left) who builds it 
for him, it is a symbol of British 
superiority in World War II. For 
three commandos (Jack Hawkins, 
right; William Holden, center; and 
Geoffrey Horne) the bridge is a 
demolition target. 

This fine film subtly points up the 
the futility of war while telling an 
exciting adventure tale. Few films 
this year can equal its tense drama 
or superb acting. Its other assets 
include the pastel photography of 
the exotic Ceylon scenery and 
David Lean’s restrained direction. 
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| / 
This Bitter Earth also takes movie- 
goers to a far-off place—Thailand. 
Its stark topography is the setting 
for a complex, realistic drama of 
one family’s fight against nature 
for survival. 

Dino De Laurentiis, producer of 
War and Peace, has given the same 
attention to compelling detail on 
this Irwin Shaw screenplay. 

Beautifully photographed in col- 
or, This Bitter Earth has a large 
cast that includes Anthony Perkins, 
Silvana Mangano, Jo Van Fleet 
(below), Richard Conte, Alida 
Valli and Nehemiah Persoff. 

Director Renée Clement blends 
these assorted acting styles skill- 
fully into a story that is both 
earthy and exotic——Mark NICHOLS 
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Would you 
Call this 
fair play ? 


Referee gives “Visitors” a 
boost—“Home” team has to 
score on its own. What kind of 
a game would that be? 


Ridiculous—yet you and 
most people face that same 
kind of unfairness all the time 
with some of your taxes. These 
are the taxes you pay in your 
electric bills. 

About 23 cents out of every 
dollar you pay for electricity 
goes for taxes. But a strange 
twist in federal law exempts 
several million families and 
businesses from paying all the 
taxes in their electric bills that 
you pay in yours. These are 
people whose electricity comes 
from federal government elec- 
tric systems. You have to help 
make up the taxes these people 
don’t pay. 

Most Americans feel that 
everyone should pay his fair 
share of taxes. Don’t you agree 
that this special tax favoritism 
should be made more widely 
known and given critical study ? 


America’s Independent Electric Light and Power Companies* 


*Company names on request through this magazine 
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How your background affects 


your sight; the silent—but helpful—male ; new tip for non-sleepers 


EVERYONE HIS OWN SANDMAN 


Can’t sleep? Here’s an ingenious 
way to play sandman to yourself: 
instead of twisting and turning, try 
lying perfectly still with one hand 
relaxed, resting on your leg, or 
stomach, or even face. This bodily 
contact, suggests industrial psy- 
chologist Donald A. Laird, may 
provide just enough sense of se- 
curity to defeat whatever anxiety 
is keeping you awake. He points 
out that it’s for the same reason— 
security of bodily contact—that 
children often fall asleep more 
easily hugging a favorite toy. 





ATTENTION, MEN! 


If you think that getting your own 
breakfast and washing dishes oc- 
casionally makes you a Sir Gala- 
had—think again. A survey in 
Detroit, under the auspices of 
University of Michigan researchers, 
found that nearly four out of every 
ten Detroit fathers did exactly that. 
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But only about one in seven ad-_ 
mitted he helped clean the house, 
as well. As a matter of fact, the 
researchers discovered Dads didn’t 
admit too much of anything. 





EYE, EYE SIR 


You see what you’ve been con- 
ditioned to see. 

How else explain the results of 
an interesting experiment by psy- 
chologist Hadley Cantril, of the 
Institute for International Social 
Research. He placed two different 
pictures in a stereoscope, so that 
the left eye saw a bullfighter, the 
right, a baseball player. Then he 
allowed a group of Mexicans and a 
group of Americans to take turns 
peering through the instrument. 
You guessed it. The Mexicans saw 
the bullfighter. The Americans saw 
the baseball player. 

In more technical language: 
what you see in a situation depends 
not only on the situation itself, but 
on your assumptions and biases. 
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When have you ever known black- 
heads and pimples to yield so fast 
and skin made ever so much love- 
lier—softer, smoother, fresher, 
more radiant! 

For fast results get the full 
treatment: 1. Get 
mild, superemollient 
Cuticura Soap 
for daily, beauti- 











Available 
in Canada 


Now Cuticura Guarantees 
Lovelier Skin within 5 Days 






Full Treatment” Usually Relieves veumenpeeres?, 
Pimples In Record Time 


( uticu ra 





gig 
—_ 








fying lather-massage. 2. Healing, 
softening Cuticura Ointment that 
improves your skin as it helps re- 
lieve. 3. Greaseless, fast-acting, in- 
visible Cuticura Medicated Liquid 
to cleanse antiseptically, remove 
excess oiliness, check blemish- 
spreading bacteria, speed healing, 
cool and refresh your skin. At 
leading drug counters. 





Love/ier skin guaranteed or money back 
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ATTENTION, LADIES! 


The high heel, maligned these many 
years, has an eloquent defender in 
Dr. James Owen McDonagh. Writ- 
ing in the British Medical Journal, 
he asserts that when you wear high 
heels the weight is thrown on the 
heels, not the toes, as so often 
charged. Even more happily, he 
declares that the added weight on 
the heels eliminates slouching, pro- 
duces more healthy breathing, adds 
inches to your bust, and since they 
give the impression of greater (and 
slimmer) leg length, results in male 
admiration, which in turn gives 
you a distinct psychological boost. 

On the other hand, Dr. Reginald 











Payne, writing in the Chicago 
Tribune, insists that high heels 
produce bow-legs and _  knock- 


knees, and that if men tried to put 
animals in such contraptions every 
anti-cruelty league would have a 
fit. Take your choice. 


LET THEM BE! 


If your teenage daughter is fickle, 
seems uncertain of what she wants 
—don't mind it. If your teenage 
son seems stubborn, let that pass, 
too. Both traits are what they 
should be. That’s the conclusion to 
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If your teenager is fickle or stubborn... 


be drawn from a report by Eliza- 
beth M. Douvan, researcher at the 
University of Michigan. As she 
explains it: the teenage girl's flex- 
ibility means she'll be more likely 
to adapt herself to the needs of the 
man she marries. Girls who de- 
velop rigidity of character risk 
narrowing their potential marriage 
choices—and then may find it diffi- 
cult to adjust to their husbands. 
Boys, on the other hand, should 
develop definite personality traits. 
This is what life requires of them 
in later years, when self-confidence 
and independent judgment will en- 
able them to cope with challenges 
of career and family. 


On aii 


POPULAR FALLACY 


If you've always believed the most 
popular candidate triumphs _ in 
elections, consider this: Two Wayne 
State University researchers have 
found a definite relationship be- 
tween the positions of a candidate’s 
name on the ballot, and the pro- 
portion of ballots cast for him. The 
top name on the list was nearly 
always the preferred one! And this 
held true both if the voter marked 
his ballots or used a voting ma- 
chine. What to do? They suggested 
rotating positions on the ballot. 
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ART 
TALENT 
TEST 


FREE 


Find out—free—if you have the natural talent for 
a career in commercial art or illustrating. Take 
this simple Talent ‘Test at home. Test was devel- 
oped by professional artists to uncover new 
talent. Mail coupon today for your free copy. =<" 
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Fashion art is one of the separate 
tests you can choose from. Just 
draw a dress on figure sketched 
for you. Or take the Cartooning 
test and draw your own cartoon 
on these stick figures. 


Openings in commercial art have 
increased about 50% in the last 
five years, according to a large 
employment agency. Earnings are 
up. Find out now—free—if you 
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have talent worth training. Send 
for Talent Test today. 


96D 8D SLL aaa 


| ART INSTRUCTION, INC., STUDIO 2158 
500 S. 4th St. © Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


Please send me your Talent Test, without 
cost or obligation. (PLEASE PRINT) 














Name AGE 
dress City a 
one___County State 
Occupation Phone steniananiiagmentn 
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PRODUCTS ON PARADE edited by Florence Semon 





Authentic watch works cuff links 
make timely Valentine’s Day gift 
for him. Made from odd movements, 
some antiques, some with jewels 
in movement. Round or oval shape 
in gold or silver finish. In leather 
pouch. $5.50 pr. pp. Nan Lesser, 
Dept. C2, 320 5th Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


Feed-Rite nursing bottle is boon 
to mothers. Of new heat-resistant 
plastic; can withstand hospital 
sterilization temperatures. Light- 
weight, it makes feeding baby less 
of a chore. 6, 8-oz. bottles, $2.99; 
6, 4-oz. bottles, $2.59, pp. Gladdings, 
Inc., COR, Providence #1, R. L 


Carry your tunes from room to 
room. Portable caddy holds over 
150 single, 45 rpm records. Brass- 
plated; measures 15” long, 6” wide, 
13” high. Steel-rod construction. 
Handle folds down when not in 
use. $4.95 pp. Leslie Creations, 
Dept. 193, Lafayette Hill, Penna. 





Scanty Wash is just the thing for 
washing delicate clothing. Embodies 
same principle as big washing ma- 
chine. Upanddown motion of hand- 
operated agitator creates. suds. 
Of unbreakable plastic in tur- 
quoise or pink. $4.95 pp. Daly Sales, 
Dept. C,3365 Ozark, Houston 21, Tex. 
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Now this is 
Hot Buttered 
Rum! 
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Nothing coaxes chilled spirits back to a glow of warm comfort 
quite like hot buttered rum, made with zestful, flavorful myers rum. 
Opinion varies on whether to use two dashes of bitters or one; 
sugar or maple syrup; three cloves or four. But all agree: to 


make hot buttered rum at its hearty best, use myers jamaica rum. 





| IMPORTED FROM JAMAICA + FOR FREE BOOKLET ON THE NEWEST IN RUM DRINKERY AND COOKERY 
WRITE: GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., 375 PARK AVE.. N.Y. 22, N.Y. DEPT. C-G6A+ MYERS’S RUM—97 PROOF == 
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Magna Tech Titler makes home 
movie titling easy. Simply press 
letters to velour-backed easel and 
they stick like magic. Set includes 
2-sided 12” x 18” easel, 380 letters, 
wooden supports, table-top screen. 
$7.50 pp. Columbia Distributors, 
CMT, Box 84, Brooklyn 14, N. Y. 


Rolfs Smoke Tote holds any size 
package cigarettes and has match- 
ing lighter attached by silver chain. 
Of crushed cowhide in blue, flaxen, 
red, blonde, black or white. Use 
also to carry make-up. $4.10 pp. 
National Trunk Stores, RST, 218 
Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Heart-shaped ring with large 
genuine cultured pearl is a won- 
derful way to express your Valen- 
tine sentiments. Mounting of 14 kt. 
yellow gold. So unique, bound to be 
a conversation piece. $12.95 pp. 
Berman’s Diamond Loan Bank, 
C-E, Berman Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


Writing portfolio has lock and 
key for privacy. Of leather grain 
plastic; inside has blotter and pock- 
ets for paper, envelopes, etc. Tan, 
red or navy. Opens to 21” wide x 
11%” high. Personalized with full 
name. $3.95 pp. A. & A. Novelties, 
COR, 365 E. 179thSt., Bronx, 57, N.Y. 
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Atom Tracer Tests Prove 


Vicks VaPoRus 


This is an atom — 
working for human health. 





acts faster, longer than 
aspirin or any cold tablet 


— to relieve cold miseries 











we 


When your child has a cold, No other type of treatment VapoRub’s medicated vapors 
rub VapoRuboverthearea_ relieves all 3 cold areas... relieve throat, head, cough, 
of lungs and heart, throat, nose, throat, chest...all at bronchial congestion. Your 
back and neck. Acts fast! once; no internal dosing. child feels good again fast. 


While aspirin and cold tablets __ tracer tests in animal laboratory 
are still in your stomach— experiments to check the action 
Vicks VapoRub is already of cold medications—and found 
treating nose, throat, bron- that Vicks VapoRub acts faster, 
chial area—and keeps bring- jonger than aspirin or any cold 
ing relief for hours after - ot in soll eal iii, 
tablets have stopped working. tion treats all 3 cold areas—nose, 


throat, chest—all at once—for 
Now—from the laboratories of hours—without internal dosing. 


atom medicine comes new proof So it’s no wonder that more 
of a more effective way you can mothers throughout the world 
get relief from miseries of colds. depend on Vicks VapoRub than 





For scientists have used atom any other cold medication. 
“Vicks” and “VapoRub”™ are registered trademarks of 
the Vick Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C, 
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She’ll be your valentine if you 
give her these genuine Alpine cur- 
rant leaves covered with 18 kt. gold 
and hand-fashioned into screw-type 
earrings. Come direct from Swiss 
Alps. Also available in _ brooch, 
$2.95 pp. Mellinger Co., COR, 1717 
Westwood Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Tube tester checks the tubes in 
your radio or TV set. Also tests 
electrical devices such as fuses, ap- 
pliances, etc. Operates on 110 volts 
AC or DC. Easy to use, no tech- 
nical knowledge required. With in- 
structions. $3.95 pp. Chabon Scien- 
tific, 60-B E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


Give her the thrill of finding one 
or more genuine cultured pearls in 
the original mother oyster. Each 
oyster comes sealed in a can. Pearls 
can be mounted in a bracelet, ring, 
pin, etc. $2.95 pp. Roy Rogers En- 
terprises Inc., TR, 1210 S. La Cien- 
ega Blvd., Los Angeles 35, Calif. 


Loose-leaf cook book has nine 
tabbed index pages with pockets to 
keep a recipe-clipper’s collection. 
Also has 30 filler leaves for mount- 
ing clippings. Temperature charts 
inside washable red fabric cover. 
$2.75 pp. Clarion Products, Box 
488, COR, Highland Park, Il. 
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Light One! 
Discover— 


Liu AAS 
VICETOY 


More filters? Yes— 
more than 20,000 
filter traps in every tip. 
Thousands more than 
any other leading 
cigarette. More taste? 
You'll never know 
how much more 

‘til you light a Viceroy. 
The greatest tobacco. 
The greatest filter. 
That's all! 


VICEROY 


CIGARETTES 
KING-SIZE 


Familiar pack or 
crush-proof box. 


&V n robacco Corp 

















PEOPLE 


UP TO AGE 80 


can apply for 
life insurance 
row! 























No Personal 
Medical Exam 
Required* 


If you are under 80, you can still apply for the 
Old American Golden Eagle life insurance 
policy—the same kind of policy you would buy 
from an agent. Old American believes that peo- 
ple in old age groups need and deserve insurance 
coverage just as much as anyone else. 





*You cre not required to go 
to a doctor ond toke a med- 
ical examinction, but you 
must be in good health ot 
time your policy is issved 










Becouse the compony does re 
quire thet you be in ood 
hea! th t reserves the right to 
verify the information you 
furnish on your Stotement of 
Health when o claim is filed 







Let us tell you how to add an extra $1000 
worth of life insurance to your present pro- 
gram—to help take care of final expenses 
without burdening your family. 
WE WILL EXPLAIN HOW TO PUT POLICY INTO 
EFFECT FOR FIRST 30 DAYS FOR ONLY $1.00 






This should be no problem if 
you onswer the aqvuestions 
compietely. We DO core abou? 
your stote of health, but do 
not require the medical exam 
imation oes ce matter of con- 
venience to you. 














Just mail the coupon right away, giving age. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it today. 
NO ONE WILL CALL ON YOU AT ANY TIME 


TEAR OUT THIS COUPON fi A 
AND MAIL TODAY AN OLD ] LEGAL ameri.. 
Dept. 225M + 1 West 9th St. + Kansas City 5, Missouri 


J ae an We an we 2 


tam, inte ncm elon tenner late Poe Vere Y coe SP. oe + SORTS ee SE OOCCEE (bo 


, [ OLD AMERICAN INSURANCE CO., Dept. 1225M 
» | West 9th Street, Kansas City 5, Missouri 


- 





\ f: 
/.% Gentlemen: Yes, please send me more information about your Golden Eagle life insurance 
policy for people up to age 80—and how | may put it in effect for the first 30 days for 


only $1.00. | understand that no one will call, and | am not obligated in any way : ( 
NAME AGE x 
ADDRESS i 
| SES a ZONE STATE : i 
CC IC IC CC PCO, 
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The 
lady 
who 
jilted 


Lincoln by John Masen Petter 


HREE WOMEN could have married Abraham Lincoln. The first 

was Ann Rutledge, who died while they were betrothed. The 
third was Mary Todd, who became his wife and went with him to 
the White House. 

The second woman in Lincoln’s life was Mary Owens who, after a 
long, strange—and at times unwilling—courtship by the young back- 
woods lawyer, refused him. 

For a year after the death of poor, lovely Ann Rutledge in 1835, 
Lincoln mourned her to the point where his friends feared for his 
sanity. He walked the woods and fields about New Salem, mumbling 
sad poetry and sobbing. Then slowly he cast off the black melancholy 
that had shrouded his soul and his friends sought to occupy his mind 
with new interests. 

Among these faithful friends was Mrs. Bennet Able, who, it so 
happened, had a sister, Mary Owens, in Kentucky. Mary had visited 
New Salem once, and had cut quite a figure in the social life of the 
community. 

Mary had worn fine clothes and worn them well, she had been 
gay and witty, but with enough common sense to endear herself to 
the hard-headed villagers. She had good features, large blue eyes 
and dark brown curls. Physically, she was well rounded, though per- 
haps a trifle too much so. Long after she had returned home to 
Kentucky, New Salem talked of her. 

Mrs. Able met Lincoln one day while he was still brooding over 
the loss of Ann Rutledge. She told him that she was going to Ken- 
tucky to visit her sister, Mary Owens, and that if Lincoln would 
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promise to marry her sister she 
would bring Mary back with her. 

Lincoln recalled the young wom- 
an as she had been on that first visit 
—pretty, vivacious, accomplished 
and excitingly rounded—and rashly 
promised. 

When Mrs. Able returned from 
her visit to Kentucky, bringing 
Mary Owens with her, Lincoln 
found himself in a quandary: He 
did not know how seriously Mrs. 
Able had taken his promise. If she 
were fooling, and he took the prom- 
ise seriously, then he would appear 
a fool. On the other hand, if she had 
been serious, and he did not live up 
to his word, then he would appear 
even worse, a cad. 

Things were further complicated 
when he saw Mary herself—and 
was painfully surprised to discover 
that the generous curves of the 
previous visit had increased alarm- 
ingly, so that, to use his own words, 
“She now appeared a fair match 
for Falstaff!” 

Lincoln got cold feet. 

But when he found out that Mrs. 
Able had taken his pledge on its face 
value, and that Mary had apparent- 
ly returned to New Salem in the 
expectation of becoming a bride, 
Abraham Lincoln prepared to keep 
his word. 

He dutifully courted Mary, es- 
corting her on walks and on horse- 
back rides, accompanying her to 
dances and doing all the things that 
might be expected of him. Actually, 
he took her about far more than he 
had Ann Rutledge. 

But there was something lacking 
in this strange and dutiful courtship. 
He could not reconcile himself to 
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marrying Mary and, instead of giv- 
ing her all his attention, he was often 
absent-minded in her presence. He 
was so preoccupied with his prob- 
lem, in fact, that he frequently re- 
mained silent for long stretches of 
time. 

This seeming lack of considera- 
tion puzzled Mary. For Lincoln had 
a reputation for being thoughtful, 
considerate, and the soul of kind- 
ness. When the time came for her to 
return to Kentucky, Lincoln still had 
made no formal declaration of his 
intentions. 

He continued the courtship by 
mail from the Illinois capital where 
he was then a Representative in the 
state legislature. But his letters were 
devoid of passion, or even sentiment. 
In one of them he wrote: “The State 
House is not yet finished and con- 
sequently the legislature is doing 
little or nothing. The governor de- 
livered an inflammatory political 
message, and it is expected there will 
be some sparring between the parties 
about it as soon as the two houses get 
to business.” 

Hardly the sort of letter a young 
woman expects from her betrothed. 


er did not want to marry 
her, obviously. Neither did he 
wish to let her down if she expected 
him to. However, if she felt that she 
was expected to marry him, and if 
she did not want to, then he wanted 
her to call it quits. This would save 
face for her, and at the same time it 
would be the solution which he most 
desired. 

When Mary visited New Salem 
again that summer, Lincoln resumed 
his squiring her about and his drag- 
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foot courtship. Mary had not shrunk 
any during the year, and he now be- 
gan to feel that she was going to 
hold him to his promise because she 
could not obtain a husband by any 
other means. When she returned to 
Kentucky, he sat down to compose 
a letter that would remove himself 
from his status as a suitor and be- 
trothed by making her end their 
engagement. 

“You must know that I cannot 
see you or think of you with entire 
indifference,” he wrote, “and yet it 
may be that you are mistaken in re- 
gard to what my real feelings toward 
you are... . 1 want in all cases to do 
right, and most particularly so in all 
cases with women. . . . And for the 


purpose of making the matter as 
plain as possible, I now say that you 
can drop the subject, dismiss your 
thoughts (if you ever had any) 
from me forever . . . without calling 


forth one accusing murmur from 
me... . 

“Do not understand by this that 
I wish to cut your acquaintance, I 
mean no such thing. . . . Our further 
acquaintance shall depend upon 
yourself... . If you feel yourself in 
any degree bound to me I am now 
willing to release you, provided you 
wish it; while, on the other hand, I 
am willing and even anxious to bind 
you faster, if it will add to your hap- 
piness. ... Nothing would make me 
more miserable than to believe you 
miserable—nothing more happy 
than to know you were so.” 

He sent the letter off, and waited 
for a reply. What it was, or if he 
ever received one for that matter, is 
not known. But in any case, Lincoln 
was eventually convinced that there 
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was no escape and that she expected 
him to formally propose to her. 

Mustering up his courage, he went 
to her and asked her to marry him. 

To his astonishment, she said, 
“No.” 

A moment’s reflection convinced 
him that Mary had refused him 
merely for appearance’s sake—espe- 
cially in view of the unusual begin- 
ning of their romance. Gallantly, he 
asked her again. 

The answer again was, “No.” She 
said it firmly, and she repeated it 
when he renewed his proposal, until 
there was no longer any question 
about what she meant. She did not 
wish to marry him. 

Lincoln was relieved that now he 
had no obligation to marry a wom- 
an he did not wish to. He felt 
chagrined, nevertheless. For he had 
considered her a woman desperate 
to get married, a woman no one else 
was interested in—and yet she had 
turned him down. Did she prefer to 
remain an old maid rather than be- 
come his wife? 

For a while, Lincoln felt depressed 
and humiliated. And he was morti- 
fied to think that he had been unable 
to discover her intentions in the 
matter. He swore he would have 
nothing more to do with women, 
and probably meant it at the time. 

As for Mary Owens, she went 
back to her native Kentucky and 
eventually a young man came along 
with more fervor than Lincoln had 
shown, and she married him. 

Years later she revealed why she 
had not accepted Lincoln’s pro- 
posals: “He was deficient in those 
little links which make up the chain 
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BRONX BOY 


A Hot ywood actor 
who never left home, 
he’s become a 
$200,000-a-year 
teenage idol by 

being what he always 
was—a nice 
neighborhood kid 
named Sal Mineo 





HE CAB SWUNG UP before the 
"T victoria Theater on Broadway, 

and a slim, dimpled, wistful- 
eyed young man stepped out into 
bedlam. Hysterical teenagers, banked 
ten deep for the premiere of the 
young man’s picture, surged across 
police lines. Frenzied hands clutched 
his thick mane of jet-black hair and 
tore his sleeves from his jacket. 

The police worked hard, but un- 
successfully, to extricate him. Final- 
ly a police captain suggested, “What 
do you say we lift you up on top of 
the theater marquee? That way, you 
can wave to the whole crowd, and 
yet you won’t run the risk of being 
trampled to death.” 

“Gosh, no,” the young man told 
him. “It’s a good idea, but I just 
couldn’t stand on top of a Broadway 
theater marquee. I’m not important 
enough for that.” 

This strangely unassuming young 
man, Salvatore Mineo by name, is 
Hollywood’s hottest, but most im- 
probable, new star. On the strength 
of just a few important pictures and 
TV appearances, young Sal has shot 
up from absolutely nowhere to be- 
come a $200,000-a-year star who 
draws a record-breaking 4,000 let- 
ters a week and gets more requests 
for autographed pictures than any- 
one you can name. 

Yet he violates every rule for big- 
time Hollywood success. He is 
neither tall nor handsome; and is 
usually cast in the unappetizing role 
of a delinquent. He has no press 
agent, and never had the usual Hol- 
lywood publicity “build-up.” He has 
no show-wise brain trust behind him. 
He clings to his real name—no “Ror- 
ys” or “Rocks” or “Tabs” for him. 
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He has the same friends, the same 
habits, the same unaffected, warm 
personality he had before the golden 
heavens opened up for him. 

He stays in Hollywood just long 
enough to finish a picture, then hur- 
ries back to his native Bronx, where 
his father is engaged in the most un- 
glamorous of all professions—cas- 
ket-making. What’s more, at 19 Sal 
is strictly a “wrong-age”’ star—too 
old for kid parts and still not old 
enough to play romantic, adult roles. 
But this, actually, has contributed to 
his spectacular climb. 

“These days, it’s realism that pays 
off at the box-office, and movie ex- 
ecutives have come to realize finally 
that the teen years do exist,” says 
Philip A. Waxman, who produced 
Sal’s recent picture, The Young 
Don’t Cry, for Columbia. “They’ve 
discovered that the problems of kids 
in the in-between, ‘awkward’ years 
are a very real, very important and 
very dramatic slice of life.” 

“Teenagers sense their import- 
ance,” Sal points out, “and now, 
when they want to idolize somebody 
they see on the screen, they pick 
someone who looks like them, acts 
like them and talks like them. It’s 
my good luck that they’ve found 
they can identify themselves with 
me. 

“Most of the kids in fan clubs can 
be compared to dyed-in-the-wool 
baseball fans and there’s absolutely 
nothing abnormal about that,” he 
insists. ““These kids are enthusiastic 
about their heroes and, if they carry 
on in public, they’re just letting that 
enthusiasm boil over, that’s all.” 

About Hollywood, he says, “You 
live show business 24 hours a day 
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Always close to his 
family, Sal relaxes 
on the stoop of his 
Bronx home with 
his mother and father. 


there and, as a result, you lose con- 
tact with the vital things, the real 
people in life. If I lived in Holly- 
wood and my career went on the 
skids, it would be a disaster. In the 
Bronx, on the other hand, my neigh- 
bors would tell me, ‘So your job 
didn’t turn out? So get yourself. an- 
other job!’ ” 

There is in Sal Mineo a great need 
to remain close to his family hearth, 
for he appreciates that the qualities 
which have made for his tremendous 
success are deeply rooted in his early 
upbringing. 

“Two things set Sal apart from 
routine performers,” says Claudia 
Franck, the noted drama coach, who 
has coached Sal since he was 12. 
“One is a wonderfully magnetic 
quality—a glow, if you will—which 
shines through and captivates audi- 
ences, no matter what part he is 
playing. This is a quality born out of 
a close and secure and very devoted 
family life. 

“The other is his ability to play 
dramatic roles with such rare excite- 
ment and intensity. This is strictly 
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an acquired skill, for Sal had no in- 
herited acting ability or emotional 
need for performing. Acting is sim- 
ply a job to him; but it is also a 
challenge, and from earliest child- 
hood he has been conditioned to 
take on challenges and, by relentless 
concentration and _ self-discipline, 
defeat them.” 

The all-important Mineo nurtur- 
ing process took place, as noted, in 
New York City’s northernmost bor- 
ough, where Sal’s mother, Mrs. 
Josephine Mineo, and his dad, Sal 
Sr., a native of Italy, settled follow- 
ing their marriage. After their four 
children—Victor, Michael, Sal and 
his younger sister, Sarina — were 
born, the elder Mineos bought an 
old, three-story house in the last 
wooded reaches of the Bronx. 

Sal’s room was an extra kitchen 
which his dad converted into a 
makeshift bedroom but which still 
has a sink in it. The back porch was 
turned into an office for Mrs. Mineo, 
who took care of the books and sec- 
retarial work for her husband’s small 
casket business, even while engaged 
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in the hectic process of raising four 
youngsters. 

To encourage them to bring their 
pals home and keep off the streets, 
Mrs. Mineo baked huge daily quo- 
tas of pies to feed the visiting horde. 
The two older sons, Victor and 
Michael, were encouraged to in- 
clude Sal in their sports and after- 
school activities. And keeping up 
with them became a challenge which 
the third son readily accepted. 

The Mineo boys were brought up 
with the idea that you could be ma- 
ture and responsible even at the ten- 
der age of twelve. They all had 
paper routes, and competed with 
one another to see who could sell the 
most papers. But they pitched in and 
took over each other’s routes if one 
was sick. 

“We'd sit around the kitchen ta- 
ble in the evening and discuss what 
we'd do with our money,” Sal says, 
“and also bring up any problems we 
had, or confess what trouble we'd 
gotten into during the day. Nobody 
kept any secrets. We didn’t have to; 
our parents understood us. They ad- 
vised us, but they let us learn for 


ourselves, too.” 


AL’s introduction into show busi- 
ness was a matter of sheer hap- 
penstance. He and Sarina were cut- 
ting the hedge outside the house one 
afternoon when a man who repre- 
sented a dancing school passed by. 
“Say, kid, you look pretty talent- 
ed, why don’t you take up dancing?” 
he told Sal. “I have connections 
with TV shows and the kids who go 
to our school all go on TV.” 
Dancing represented a new chal- 
lenge to Sal. He asked Mama’s per- 
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mission to enroll and Mama called a 
kitchen-table family conference. 
The majority vote was “aye.” 

The dance school scout, it turned 
out, had no connections with TV. 
But Sal was quick to master the fine 
points of the dance, and his folks 
later allowed him to switch to an- 
other school, one that he eventually 
did represent on a local TV show. 
Agents saw Sal perform and got him 
other TV shows to do. Then he was 
given a walk-on part in the Broad- 
way play, The Rose Tattoo. 

After this show, he got the lead in 
The Little Screwball in Westport, 
Connecticut, where he was spotted 
by Rodgers and Hammerstein’s sec- 
retary. The boy’s inner glow some- 
how mesmerized the two masters, 
then preparing their classic, The 
King and I. They hired him as un- 
derstudy to the 12-year-old boy who 
was to play the Crown Prince to Yul 
Brynner’s King. 

Watching Yul Brynner and Ger- 
trude Lawrence during rehearsals 
convinced Sal that he wanted to be 
an actor rather than a dancer, and 
he began to prepare himself with 
fierce earnestness. “This was a brand 
new challenge,” he says, “and I sim- 
ply had to lick it.” 

All he had to do after taking two 
busses and a subway to the theater 
each evening was check in, see if the 
Crown Prince was all right, then go 
home. Instead, he stayed through 
every performance for an entire 
year. He never got on stage, but he 
studied and memorized and imitated 
every gesture and every sound made 
by each member of the cast. 

“I never got tired of standing 
backstage, because I kept learning 
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something new every night,” he says. 

He began studying with Miss 
Franck ; and he also began to closely 
observe the “real people” around 
him in the Bronx, and to absorb 
their mannerisms as a fund to draw 
on for future acting parts. The viv- 
id performances he later gave as the 
delinquent in Rebel Without a 
Cause, Crime in the Streets, Dino 
and Somebody Up There Likes Me 
simply mirrored the actions and be- 
havior patterns of the toughest kids 
in his neighborhood. 

In order to add strength and 
stamina to his slight frame, he took 
weight-lifting and bar-bell exercises. 

At the end of a year, the boy 
playing the Crown Prince had grown 
too big for the part and Sal took 
over. He played the Crown Prince 
nearly 900 times, and never missed 
a performance. From Messrs. R. 
and H. came the accolade: “He’s 
the finest young actor we know.” 

The King and I closed and Sal 
could get nothing. It was hard for 
him to understand that he was en- 
tering the “awkward years,” that 
phase of life so frowned on in show 
business. But he kept plugging, and 
finally he got a small part in a movie 
being shot in the east. Then came 
an offer to go to Hollywood to play 
a young Tony Curtis in Six Bridges 
to Cross. 

Leaving the family was a wrench 
for Sal, but Mrs. Mineo pooh-poohed 
neighbors’ fears about his being 
alone in good-time Hollywood. “No- 
body’s going to turn Sal’s head,” she 
said confidently. “Emotionally, he’s 
been grown-up for years.” 

When he auditioned later for 
Rebel Without a Cause, Director 
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Nick Ray told him frankly that he 
wasn't the type he had in mind for 
the part of Jimmy Dean’s trusted 
pal. But the glow had a delayed- 
action effect. In a week Ray called 
him and said, “I’ve changed the 
type. You're it.” 

Rebel, the story of tormented 
teeners, was a box-office blockbuster, 
and Sal stole it from both Dean and 
Natalie Wood. Back in the Bronx, 
after the picture opened, he sudden- 
ly found he was the talk of the in- 
dustry, the object of all kinds of of- 
fers, the recipient of a flood of fan 
mail, a “name” that meant some- 
thing. 

He was told, first, that to put him 
over he needed a smart press agent. 
After conferring with his family, he 
turned the idea down. 

“Who needs a press agent to make 
up stories about Sal, or to take pic- 
tures of him standing on his head?” 
Mrs. Mineo pointed out. “We want 
the public to know the real Sal, the 
one we love, not a character.” 

It soon became obvious that Sal 
needed help with his finances, his 
major decisions and his fan mail. 
But instead of seeking it from out- 
side experts, he went to his family. 

As a result, all his major decisions 
today are made the way his minor 
decisions were made years ago, by a 
meeting of the Mineo minds in the 
Mineo kitchen. Mrs. Mineo han- 
dies all of his financial arrange- 
ments, and still keeps her husband’s 
books. She and Sal supervise the fan 
mail, with the help of three neigh- 
borhood girls. Brother Victor, 23, 
acts as agent in preliminary discus- 
sions with movie companies and TV 
networks, and accompanies Sal on 
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tour. Brother Mike, 20, joins the 
other three in deciding what kind of 
pictures Sal should play in, what 
TV shows he should do, etc. (Only 
Papa Mineo remains aloof. He’s 
too busy making coffins. ) 

When this amateur managerial 
team was formed, the “pros” in the 
business hooted derisively. But it has 
produced these fruitful results: 

(1) It turned down all offers for 
long-term contracts with a studio, 
preferring to have Sal free lance. 
This has brought him more money 
and better parts. 

(2) For Sal’s recent films, it 
asked for a smaller salary than cus- 
tomary in return for a percentage of 
the profits. Result: Sal will make 
twice as much as he would have 
made ordinarily. 

(3) It turned down an enticing 
offer to sign with the Kraft Televi- 
sion Theater show to do three pro- 
grams a year, preferring to wait to 
see how Sal did in his first show for 
them. Sal did so well that the 
three-a-year offer was renewed at 
better terms, and with script and di- 
rector approval. This time, it was 
accepted. 

(4) It decided to launch Sal in a 


new career as a recording artist. 
Though Sal had never sung pro- 
fessionally before, his first record, 
“Start Movin’ In My Direction,” 
sold over a million. His second, 
“Lasting Love,” is doing as well. 

Sal’s success has, of course, neces- 
sitated some changes in his mode of 
living. He spends more money on 
clothes and luxuries, though most of 
his earnings are put into a trust 
fund. When he takes a date to a 
movie, he goes in a few minutes after 
the picture has started and usually 
leaves shortly before the crowd be- 
gins to spill out. He has always 
wanted to go to college and he still 
intends to start at Adelphi this year. 
But because of all his activities, he 
may have to settle for a part-time 
schedule. 

These changes, however, do not 
affect Sal’s basic sense of values. 
Nor is the building of a new house 
for the family in Pelham, just over 
the New York City line, a major 
change in Sal’s eyes. 

“The back part of the house, in- 
cluding my bedroom, will still be on 
the old side of the border,” he says. 
“So Pll remain what I’ve always 
been—a boy from the Bronx.” 





--™ 
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Business Boosters 


A NEW JERSEY department store unfurled an odd win- 
dow display showing side by side which neckties were 
chosen by men of their own free will and which ones 
were bought when the Little Woman was along to lend 


her advice. The effect was startling... . 
NEAL O’mama (McNaught Syndicate, Inc.) 


TWO SMALL gold bird ornaments were missing when 
a Dallas, Texas, woman’s suit was returned from the 
cleaners. She found them in a small, separate package 
—with a supply of birdseed. —ELIZABETH ROBINSON 
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On this 
ancient isle, 
paradox 
is a way of 

life 


SICILY 


VIOLENT 
LAND 
OF 
LOVE 


by Franklin E. Brili 





wr THE WAITER said, look- 
ing across Taormina’s piazza 
principale. “Why not? Why not in 
Sicily again? Sixteen times in history 
invaders take over Sicily. Mostly 
Sicily swallows them. Very popular, 
Sicily.” 

He turned his worldly eyes toward 
Mount Etna, then to me, and I felt 
the warmest smile in all Europe. A 
hundred generations of occupation, 
oppression and grinding work have 
not soured the sunny Sicilian per- 
sonality. Gentleness and love sur- 
round you when you visit this an- 
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cient isle which lies two miles off 
the toe of Italy’s boot. 

This surprises Americans who 
think of Sicily in terms of Lucky 
Luciano and his Mafia pals. But for 
every such unsavory export, there 
are thousands of Sicilians who stay 
home to lavish their all-pervading 
love on their animals, farms, babies, 
brides, boys, friends, motor bikes, 
mothers, Vespas, donkey carts, saints, 
visiting Americans and—-of course 
—blonde females of any nationality. 

No small part of the island’s 
charms are the contrasts and con- 
tradictions you meet at every turn. 
Sicily’s 4,500,000 people occupy an 
area only slightly larger than Ver- 
mont, yet you can drive for miles 
without seeing a soul. In a half-hour, 
you can move through a kaleido- 
scope of squalid villages, past barren 
rock-encrusted hills, and into a 
Mediterranean vista of unbelievable 
beauty. 

Sicily is politically part of Italy, 
yet is called an autonomous, self- 
governing “region,” with its own 
parliament and its own elected rep- 
resentatives to Rome. Its language 
has been so modified by successive 
occupations that it is scarcely Ital- 
ian. Montelepre, for example, is pro- 
nounced “Muncialabra.” 

One Sunday I stood with 5,000 
Sicilians on a steep mountain path 
near Giarre, at a festa in honor of 
the local patron saint. His life-sized 
wooden image, mounted on an 
8,000-pound throne, was about to be 
rushed two kilometers from the 
mountain top to the village church 
on the backs of 40 farm-workers in 
the annual race against time. A fast 
trip would mean a good harvest, a 
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record trip would mean record crop. 
A slip of a single foot would bring 
disaster—perhaps a total crop fail- 
ure—and quick death under scores 
of heavy farm boots. 

At 5:30, three aerial bombs 
echoed from the mountain top, then 
a hushed silence. Suddenly a fantasy 
of staggering bodies shouldering the 
30-foot-high throne rocked down 
the rugged path at a suicidal clip— 
with do-or-die written in bulging 
eyes and straining cords in necks 
and torsos. Through the village and 
into the church careened the image 
in a record five minutes, and the 
whole town celebrated the promise 
of a bumper crop come fall. 

Such contrasts are hard for the 
first-time visitor to believe, until he 
detects the thread of love behind 
Sicilian mores. Men shake hands 
every time they meet, even if it is a 
dozen times a day. A visit to the next 
town brings on a flurry of male 
cheek-kissing. A dying man dies 
more easily if his room is filled with 
friends. Parents love children, espe- 
cially boys, to fantastic excess by 
modern standards. Sons—from two 
to 70—love their mothers with a 
fierce unswerving attachment. 

Americans are genuinely liked and 
admired in Sicily, in contrast to the 
chill often felt by U.S. tourists else- 
where in Europe. Our GIs were our 
first goodwill spreaders, and Ameri- 
cans who have bought homes in Sici- 
ly are cementing the bond. When 
Gayelord Hauser, the diet and stay- 
young author and lecturer, let his 
maid know that his birthday was im- 
minent last Spring, his Taormina 
villa was inundated with a hundred 
bouquets of flowers from townsfolk, 
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scores of whom came to dance and 
sing up a festa in his honor. 

Dancing-singing festas are another 
love of the Sicilian, but essentially it 
is male activity. Unmarried girls are 
considered too vulnerable, and are 
kept too tamped-down, covered-up 
and dowdy-looking, to indulge in 
public mass-gaiety. 

Until married, they are in constant 
sight of mother, father, older brother 
or duenna. Mostly they are kept in- 
doors, but in some towns are allowed 
to sit and sew in the doorway, with 
their backs to the street. After dusk 
they may show their profiles to pass- 
ing strangers. 

It was a bride in Palermo who, in 
1282, touched off Sicily’s only major 
revolt, after centuries of tolerantly 
accepting—and eventually absorb- 
ing—foreign conquerors. The island 
was under the rule of French occu- 
pational troops, one of whom set 
about searching a wedding party for 
concealed weapons. The male wit- 
nesses, feeling he was a little too free 
with the bride, erupted into blind 
fury. A knife plunged into the sol- 
dier’s heart and, as the bells of the 
vespers tolled throughout Palermo, 
able-bodied Sicilians sprang to work 
with knives, clubs and bare hands. 
By nightfall, thousands of French 
soldiers lay dead, Sicily was pro- 
claimed a republic, and the day was 
engraved in history as the “Sicilian 
Vespers.” 

Sister- and mother-love explain 
Sicily’s other phenomenon of vio- 
lence—the Giuliano “reign” —which 
ended only seven years ago. Salva- 
tore Giuliano, barely of age in the 
early post-war years, accidentally 
killed a carabiniere in a black-mar- 
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ket ‘crackdown. Badly wounded and 
without identity card, he fled to the 
mountains south of Palermo. 

To bring the youth to heel, the po- 
lice jailed his mother and sister—an 
affront which so enraged him that 
he swore eternal vengeance. He re- 
cruited other disaffected youths into 
his Robin Hood type of guermnilla 
band, robbing and kidnaping the 
rich and helping the poor, and stand- 
ing off thousands of special troops 
and police. He issued manifestos and 
threats which were printed in Sicil- 
ian papers, and as the self-styled 
head-of-state in Sicily he wrote Presi- 
dent Truman asking that Sicily be 
annexed to the U.S.A. as the 49th 
state. 

With the support of both the peo- 
ple and the Mafia, Giuliano defied 
the government in Rome, which put 
a price of 5,000,000 lire on his head 
and credited him with over 100 kill- 
ings. Not until 1950 did his reign 
end, when the bullet-riddled body of 
the handsome 28-year-old bandit 
king was found in a courtyard in 
Castelvetrano. 

The Giuliano phenomenon was 
also rooted in the universal distrust 
of police and soldiery by Sicilians 
who, after all, have been occupied 
and policed to death since the dawn 
of history. Only in a country where 
“Squeal and you’re dead” is a na- 
tional motto could a Giuliano exist, 
and only there could he die without 
a believable explanation. How he 
was killed and by whom is still a 


mystery. 


HIS NO-SQUEAL doctrine, called 
Omerta, was made the unofficial 
law of the land by the Mafia, an 
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underground group organized be- 
fore 1282 by Sicilian landowners to 
protect their estates from bandits 
who overran the country. Under 
this code of “noble silence,” dis- 
agreements and feuds are settled 
privately—almost never by public 
appeal to the police. 

“Sicilians were really pushed un- 
derground,” a professor in Palermo 
observed. “Seldom in history have we 
been self-governing—always it was 
absentee government or occupation 
troops. Hence the Mafia, Giuliano, 
and all this secret society business. 
And, being a gentle people who give 
out warmly, we react very sharply 
when stepped upon. American 
journalists call the Mafia the ‘dread 
rulers of the underworld.’ Maybe— 
but here it stabilizes the island.” 

The Mafia, still as powerful as 
ever, operates completely unseen by 
visitors to Sicily. Tales are told of the 
geniality and alacrity with which it 
returns a visitor’s possessions if er- 
roneously “liberated” by a Sicilian 
thief. 

But all things have their price, 
and the Mafia expects something in 
return. A Siracusan, for instance, 
having tried to buy American cig- 
arettes from a black-marketeer who 
disappeared permanently with his 
20,000 lire, decided against appeal- 
ing to the Mafia. 

“I’d get my money back,” he ad- 
mitted, “but then I’d be obligated 
to them. That’s bad, especially for 
professional people, who might be 
pushed into granting favors or pull- 
ing strings for them.” 

Though the island is as peaceful 
as any land in Europe today, you see 
a curious mixture of Sicilian vio- 
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lence and love through the wind- 
shield of your car. By day, thou- 
sands of farmworkers hurtle toward 
you on their motor bikes and 
scooters, coming in endless waves, 
two and three abreast, and prac- 
tically holding hands. In between 
these roaring motorized waves plod 
donkeys, donkey carts and herds of 
sheep and goats. 

After dark, cars and motor bikes 
whip through the narrow winding 
roads at fantastic speeds, flicking 
the high beams of their headlights 
endlessly into oncoming eyes. This 
split-second flick-flick is the Sicilian 
way of warning cars, pedestrians, 
donkey-drivers and bicycles of their 
headlong approach. “Watch out— 
don’t dent my front fenders with 
your silly bodies,” they seem to say. 
Sicilians love their motors as madly 
as any U.S. teenager, and drive them 
far more wildly. 

By contrast, Sicilians are proud of 
their contribution to Graeco-Roman 
mythology. In Messina your cab 
driver will point fondly toward the 

















roads where Scylla—a beachcomb- 
ing nymph beloved by the sea-god 
Glaucus—was turned into a sea- 
monster by the jealous Circe. Near 
Enna, they will show you the spot 
where Pluto kidnaped Proserpine, 
took her underground and thus pro- 
duced the four seasons. In Siracusa 
they will tell you that Ulysses spent 
some of the best years of his Odyssey 
here. 

They also love their Grecian 
temples. Walking through the Tem- 
ple of Neptune in Selinunte, one 
meets a cluster of roadworkers eat- 
ing their lunch, their backs propped 
against the huge fluted columns. 

“Molto bello, eh?” They wave 
their hands across the temple’s 
facade. “Bellissimo!” 

The Greeks, who had their choice 
of the most beautiful building sites 
in the Mediterranean, made Sicily 
their Colony of Culture, and their 
theaters and temples stand serenely 
today on a dozen of the island’s best 
outlooks. In Siracusa, the greatest 
city of the world during this Greek 


Ancient Greeks made 

Sicily a cultural cente: 
and many temples and 
theatres still dominate 
the island's best sites. 


Plodding donkeys hauling 
gaily painted farm 

carts are an ancient— 
and still popular—form 
of getting around. 














colonial period nearly 3,000 years 
ago, Aeschylus premiered his famous 
tragedies in a huge outdoor theater 
carved into the granite cliffs at the 
very edge of the Ionian Sea. 

Sicilians love their soil to such a 
degree that only hand tools are con- 
sidered sufficiently gentle. The ara- 
ble parts of the island are tilled 
down to the last square foot, with 
vegetables and grains growing be- 
tween the fruit trees in every or- 
chard. 

Through the ages, Sicilians have 
built literally thousands of miles of 
stone walls to permit terrace-farm- 
ing on the mountainsides, and they 
are superb examples of “dry-wall” 
construction. On the slopes of 
Mount Etna, these terraced farms 
with their fertile black lava soil can 
produce three and four crops of 
fruits, vegetables and grain per year. 
Yet, despite all this loving care and 
kindness lavished on the soil, Sicily 
can scarcely feed itself. 

Sicilian men, in a perverse way, 
prize the maleness of their customs— 


the traditional waywardness of the 
husband, the eternal faithfulness of 
the wife, the inalienable right of the 
male to be shaved by a barber, even 
though habitually unemployed. 
They insist upon clean clothes— 
there are miles of laundry lines in 
Sicily—even though they haven’t 
gotten around to boarding the dirt 
floor. They reserve the right to sit 
and talk with dignity in the village 
square when unemployed, which is 
often, even though they must jump 
over an open sewer to get there. 
So perverse are many facets of 
Sicily’s way of life that visitors fre- 
quently say: ““There’s a right way, a 
wrong way, and a Sicilian way of do- 
ing everything.”’ To which a Sicilian 
could answer: “If we do things the 
German way, the French wouldn’t 
like us. And if we act too Spanish, 
the British might not like us. So 
we've learned to do things the Sicil- 
ian way. The rest of Europe may 
think we’re crazy, but at least they 
love us.” ‘That, to a Sicilian, is every- 
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HILE ON DUTY at our local 

library one day, I noticed a very 
striking, fashionably dressed young 
woman going from bookshelf to 
bookshelf. She would extract a 
book, tuck it under her arm, shake 
her head, replace the book—then 
repeat the performance at another 
shelf. 

Intrigued, I asked if I could be 
of any service. Somewhat embar- 
rassed, she explained that she was 
to meet a blind-date in the lobby of 
a hotel nearby, and would be ideéen- 
tified to him by “a book under her 
left arm.” She was having a devil- 
ish time trying to find a book with a 
cover to blend with her persimmon- 


chartreuse color scheme. 
SYLVIA B. RICHMOND 


At well past the early bloom 

of youth, walked up to a clerk 
in a drug store and whispered: 
“Have you anything for gray hair?” 
The clerk looked around and then 
whispered back, “Nothing, madam, 
but the greatest respect.” 


—Nassau 


M* WIFE'S parents are Quakers 
in the best tradition of the 
Philadelphia Main Line. Soon after 
we first met, she took me to dinner 
at her home to meet her family. Her 
father, a benign, scholarly gentle- 
man, thought it his duty to explain 
the Friends’ philosophy to me, an 
outsider. He launched into a dis- 
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cussion of family history; then, ap- 
parently feeling he wasn’t making 
much headway with a brash col- 
lege youth, he leaned forward in 
his chair, his eyes twinkling beneath 
bushy brows. 

“Pll sum it up for thee, Mark,” 
he said. “We Quakers have an 
abiding faith in God and unmort- 
gaged real estate.” -MARK METCALF 

T A RECENT town meeting, my 

husband was called upon to 
give a brief account of his qualifi- 
cations for the committee of a new- 
ly formed school building program. 

Upon stating his place of employ- 
ment, schooling, etc., my slightly 
nervous spouse brought down the 
house with his closing remark: 

-and, I believe I am the father 
of four children!”’ —sas. swevace m. sexaw 

FFICIALS OF THE Mitchel Atr 

Force Base, New York, received 
the following letter from a home- 
owner living near the end of a run- 
way: “Please don’t use this runway 
before noon on Saturday. I am go- 
ing to show my house to a prospec- 
tive buyer.” DORIS B. HORN 
Yemen OF ouRS brought home 

one of those “Understanding 
Your Teenager” books, and to spare 
her young daughter any possible 
embarrassment or _ self-conscious- 
ness, she smuggled it up to her own 
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room. Once there, however, she be- 
came so absorbed in the book that 
when the youngster knocked on her 
door, she called, “Come in” with- 
out looking up. The daughter took 
one look at the book, one at her 
mother—and then slammed out 
of the house without a word. 

In a few minutes she came back 
and—-still without a word—-stretched 
out on the couch with a book of her 
own, its title conspicuously visible: 


“YOU AND YOUR AGING PARENTS. 
——TVERN BOYETT 


iN DINNER, our four-year-old had 
eaten everything except his 
bread and butter. His mother, try- 
ing to entice him to finish this, 
spread jelly on it for him, When he 
replied that he didn’t like bread and 
butter, she reminded him, that he al- 
ways ate it like that at Grandma’s. 
He replied authoritatively, “Some- 
times I like it like that at Grandma’s 
and sometimes I don’t like it like that 
at Grandma’s. Sometimes I like it like 
that at home and sometimes I don’t 
like it like that at home and this is 
the week I don’t like it like that.” 


~—~ROBERT A. GRAHAM 


MiaAxY YEARS AGO, a salesman in 
the then new aluminum in- 
dustry demonstrated for one of the 
Steinway family a piano key pin 
which his firm thought was much 
superior to the brass pin being used. 

“Well,” said Mr. Steinway, after 
some deliberation, “we are an old 
firm,slow and cautious about making 
changes. We'll install your pins and 
give them a try.” 

“That’s good enough,” said the 
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salesman, visioning a large order in 
the offing. “How long will you have 
to check the pins?” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Steinway thought- 
fully, “I’d say about 50 years.” 


—DAN REVELLO (Quote) 


IRPLANE PIONEERS Wilbur and 
Orville Wright, a taciturn duo, 
hated to make speeches. Once, at 
a luncheon, they were scheduled to 
speak before a group of inventors. 
The toastmaster called on Wilbur. 
“There must be some mistake,” 
stammered Wilbur. “Orville is the 
one who does the talking.” 
The toastmaster turned to Or- 
ville. The latter stood up and said: 
“Wilbur just made the speech.” 


Y NINE-YEAR-OLD SON had de- 
veloped a habit of letting 
others do his thinking for him. One 
day, asked to put a book away, he 
answered with his usual query, 
“Where shall I put it, Mother?” 

“Johnny,” I said calmly, “I want 
you to think this one out for your- 
self. Just pretend I’ve disappeared 
and can’t answer your question. 
Now, -what will you do?” 

His face became very serious, he 
thought for a moment, then with a 
determined step walked into the 
living room and asked, “Dad, where 
shall I put this book?” 


—CLARICE ANDERSON 





Do you remember any funny original 
stories in the world of Human Comedy? 
Send them to: “Human Comedy,” Coro- 
net, 488 Madison Ave., New York 22. N.Y. 
Payment on publication . . . No contri- 


butions can be acknowledged or returned. 
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The return of an actress 


by GEROLD FRANK 
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FAME, FOR FRANCES FARMER, Came with dizzying speed. At 19, she was a college 
student in Seattle, Washington; at 23 (above, left) she was a $200,000-a-year 
stage and screen star, married to actor Leif Erickson, admired for her talent 
beauty, intelligence. Almost as suddenly came the appalling descent into iliness 
and oblivion. From 1942 to 1957 Frances Farmer vanished, with only a passing 
newspaper item to tell of her years in and out of mental institutions. Today. 
(above), she says with a sad smile, “! think to myself, ‘It never really hap 
pened to me. it happened to someone with my name who looks like me.” 
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Her first Broadway stage appearance was in Hollywood gave her the giamor treatment— 
Group Theatre's spectacular hit, “Golden Boy.” fame, money, and a promise of security. 


“VERY EAGER TO GET AHEAD; full-hearted; sensitive; high-strung; a great beauty.” 
So director Elia Kazan remembers the young Frances Farmer. Actually, she 
had begun with dreams of being a writer. As a 17-year-old high school 
student, her essay, “God Dies” had won a nationwide magazine contest. 
“It was my first conscious questioning of fate,” she recalis, “my first doubt 
that perfect security exists for anyone. | was influenced by Dreiser and 
O'Neill.” But when she won the lead in a University of Washington senior 
play, writing paled before the drama. Then, a screen test— and Hollywood. 
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From 1936 te 1942, Miss Farmer appeared in 
nearly 20 films—as well as several Broad- 
way plays—with such leading men as George 
Sanders (left), Cary Grant, Tyrone Power. 


Different interests, differences in tempera- 
ment ted to ultimate divorce from Erickson. 


' 


A GNAWING, indefinable dissatisfaction was setting in. In “Golden Boy” the 
hero had torn himself apart choosing between success and art. This, Miss 
Farmer felt, was her dilemma, too. “For the first time | asked myself, ‘Where 
am | going? Do | want to go there?’ | was torn between Hollywood success — 
and the Group Theatre ideal of art. Meanwhile, even my marriage was beginning 
to crash. | took- myself and the world, and the war pressing in on us then, 
very seriously.” Distraught, obsessed by a sense of inevitable tragedy that 
haunted her since high school days, she tottered on the edge of breakdown. 
“! couldn't cope with it. | drank to escape the pressures.” Then — the crack-up. 
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As a pretude to her comeback, she obtained 
@ job as a clerk in a San Francisco hotel. 


“| had many problems—career, family, ilove, 
guilts and fears | couldn't express... .” 
in 1944, California police picked her 
up hitchhiking. She was hospitalized tater. 





The crack-up began with sleeplessness, an inability to 
remember lines, arrests for drunken driving (as here, in 
1943), sudden tears, violence. “! was fighting an endiess 
battie for control of myself—a battle | finally test.” 





LOOKING BACK TO 1944-1952, much of it spent in the Washington State Hospital, 
She asks, “What is emotional iliness? What is mental illness? Where does 
one end, the other begin? | don’t know. There was reality then for me, but 
it was the awful reality of institutions.” During those dark years she felt like 
an exhausted swimmer treading water, “gritting my teeth, hoping | wouldn't 
go under, that somehow I'd reach shore.” In 1952, recovered, she returned 
to Seattle to care for her ill parents. After they died in 1954, she took 
one modest job after another. Only by slow stages did she reach the point of 
accepting an acting role again, at the Bucks County Playhouse last August 
in “The Chalk Garden” (below). “| had thought that world had ended for me.” 
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As with a beginner, Miss Farmer's way back 
was paved with intense, wearisome rehearsal. 
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She began studying scripts, auditioning 
for plays. (Left) Reading for producer 
Marshall Jamison, directer Don 
Richardson, of the U.S. Steel T.V. Hour. 















Ed Sullivan (below) gave her big break 
by having her sing on two TV programs. 


IT WASN’T EASY to dare the limelight again. “Just to resume my life in the 
world, to walk down the street as a human being, not an institutional number, 
was a Shattering experience....’ She was working as a bookkeeper in. Eureka, 
California, when Lee Mikesel!l, a radio management consultant, encouraged her 
to think of a comeback. “My first reaction was no. | thought, ‘I'm safe here — 
maybe being a bookkeeper isn't suited to my talents, but there arent any ups 
and downs, no tremors and anxieties, no career to tear me in two. Why give this 
up? And why expose myself to a past which is buried and forgotten?’ Mikesell 
prevailed upon her: “Once an actress, always an actress. You're never too 
old, you can never be too long away from the theatre.” She said she'd try. 
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: ETS 12th Night Club, actresses’ organization, 
remembered her, welcomed her back enthusiastically when 
she appeared as guest of honor at New York Lambs club. 


To come back most effectively, she required a wardrobe. 
A couturier (left) fits clothes designed especially for her at 
Women’s Haberdashers, Inc., exclusive Madison Ave. shop. 


iT TAKES TIME, Courage — and great faith in yourself and in fellow human beings 
— to pick up the pieces of a life you thought had vanished long ago. “You know, 
for a while | grew accustomed to thinking of myself as somebody else,” she con- 
fesses. “There had been a Frances Farmer, an actress — but she wasn’t me. | 
was another woman working quietly, peacefully, almost devoid of dreams —or 
hope.” But now, as Frances Farmer again, she is back in the work for which she 
had always prepared herself: she takes singing lessons, studies scripts, consults 
with agents, producers. “| spent 40 years of my life thinking, being, living, an 
actress. That’s who | am. That’s my identity. That’s what | shall keep on being. 
And some day I'd like to be one of the finest actresses on the legitimate stage.” 
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FE HUMANS find travel on the 
transatlantic liners half as lux- 
urious as their pets. You can travel 
tourist class yourself. But if you 
think that travel will broaden your 
dog’s mind, and want to take it 
along, it must go first class—for hy- 
gienic reasons—in quarters with 
open-air sections on the very top 
deck. 

And if you go on the America, 
your pet will be tended by the 
world’s only ship’s veterinarian, Dr. 
Lester M. Pearce, the America’s 
soft-spoken, stocky 57-year-old ken- 
nelmaster. 

If your pooch is social-minded it 
will be easier for him to break into 
the animal counterpart of café soci- 
ety than his master, for he is likely 
to share tree trunks with such blue- 
bloods as the Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor’s royal pugs, Douglas Fair- 
banks’ great Danes, and many oth- 
ers of the international canine smart 
set. 

The most traveled of animals are 
the circus performers that are sent 
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if you and your pooch 
sail the Atlantic together 
he’ll have to put on the 
dog —even if you don’t 


abroad yearly to do their stuff under 
European Big Tops. On one hectic 
voyage, Pearce had to ride herd on 
22 performing poodles, while on an- 
other he had to work out the prob- 
lem of how to exercise three trained 
monkeys and four dogs in a circus 
act bound for Germany. 

Doc Pearce began his veterinary 
career handling horses and mules 
during World War I with the 109th 
Remount Corps. After the war, he 
hung out a shingle at his home in 
Teaneck, New Jersey, and built up 
a thriving practice until ill health 
from overwork forced him to aban- 
don it. It was then that the owner 
of one of his patients, an official of 
the United States Lines, offered him 
the job of kennelmaster of the 
America. 

Although he had a large cabin be- 
low decks, Doc soon discovered that 
he couldn’t sleep so far away from 
his wards. He emptied out a tiny 
storeroom in the kennels, installed 
a small cot, and hasn’t slept below 
since. Although the clamor of hap- 
py animals doesn’t disturb him, the 
soft whine of a sick pooch will snap 
him out of the deepest sleep faster 
than an alarm clock. 

No one breed of dog makes a bet- 
ter traveler than another, Pearce 
says. And, curiously enough, neither 
dogs nor cats ever get seasick aboard 
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large liners. Some dogs lose their 
heads for the first few days at sea, 
barking and howling; others, out of 
excitement, may throw a mild fit or 
two; but they all settle down after 
the first three days. 

If Doc hears that any of his wards 
has a bad reputation, he'll keep it 
muzzled for awhile whenever they 
go for a stroll on the America’s spe- 
cial animal run. But even the most 
vicious of dogs are brought under 
control after Doc has a chance to 
make friends. 

“It’s only the spoiled pooches you 
have to watch out for,” he says rue- 
fully, displaying a useless little fin- 
ger that was worked over by a par- 
ticularly bad-natured dog who had 
caught him off-guard. 

Pearce admits that the owners 
give him more of a headache than 
the animals themselves. A few years 
ago, for instance, a lady came in 
with two bottles of expensive French 
perfume for her dog—one scent for 
the fore and the other for the aft 
quarters—and declared her inten- 
tion of spraying the animal every 
day of the voyage. 

“But two days out the lady—ah— 
unfortunately got seasick and had to 
stay below,” Pearce recalls with a 
grin. “And for the rest of the voyage 
that dog had a happy time.” 

Ever since his four round trips to 
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Germany with Oscar, a rooster that 
couldn’t get landing papers, Doc 
Pearce has no longer been amazed 
at the type of pets people bring 
abroad. They have ranged from de- 
odorized skunks and tropical fish, to 
golden eagles and housebroken 
minks. 

A special operating theater and 
hospital are available to the ani- 
mals; and, although each pet is re- 
quired to have a health certificate 
from its family veterinarian before 
sailing, many times Pearce has to 
perform emergency operations. 

Despite the luxury of first-class 
travel with attending physician, the 
cost for pet accommodations is fairly 
inexpensive. On the America a 
crossing for a dog is only $50 for 
room and board; independent cats, 
who disdain promenades and prefer 
to keep to their own quart :s, are 
charged $10; and $5 buys a bird a 
ticket and a cage 

Getting a permit and a health 
certificate for your pet is fairly easy: 
but if you are entertaining the idea 
of touring with your parrot (and 
quite a few do), you’d better forget 
about it. Since parrots can be car- 
riers of psittacosis, they are all treat- 
ed as suspiciously as Russian spies. 
And the ensuing red tape in getting 
them permits will discourage the 
most patient pet owner. Wit Wi Wi 
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ACK IN 1929, a 25-year-old Ger- 

man doctor named Werner 
Forssmann went to a celebrated phy- 
sician to enlist his aid in getting a 
university job. He wanted the job, 
Forssmann explained, because it 
would enable him to continue cer- 
tain experiments in heart cathe- 
terization which he believed would 
revolutionize current methods of 
treating heart ailments. 

Already, he said, he had proven 
the basic theory of his new approach. 
He had shown it was possible to 
thread a catheter (a thin flexible 
tube of the kind used to relieve 
urinary obstruction) through the 


veins into the heart without injury 
to the patient. 

This could mean that sedatives or 
stimulating drugs could be injected 
directly into the heart, a far more 
effective procedure than the cus- 
tomary intravenous injection. As 


Forssmann’s method was perfected, 
blood specimens could be taken from 
the heart to investigate further cer- 
tain metabolic processes. Even 
more important, he was certain that 
eventually radiopaque substances 
could be injected into the heart, to 
give clearer X-ray pictures so that 
heart patients could be better and 
more completely diagnosed. 

“Take your stunts to the circus, 
young man,” the renowned phy- 
sician said. “German medical schools 
are no place for them.” 

But Werner Forssmann was stub- 
born. He would not be convinced 
that because something had not been 
done it could never be done. He had 
begun his experiments more than a 
year before—in the morgue. It had 
not been difficult. working on de- 
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THE DOCTOR'S 
“CIRCUS STUNT” 


by RUDOLF FRIEDRICH and HENRY MARK 


Fighting doubt—and his associates— 
he pioneered a new technique in heart 
therapy by becoming his own guinea pig 


ceased persons, to thread a tube 
through an arm vein into the right 
heart auricle. 

Here was evidence that, tech- 
nically at least, his theory was practi- 
cal. But he still didn’t know whether 
the tube could be inserted in the 
heart of a living person without 
catastrophic consequences. 

He went to the chief at his hos- 
pital at Eberswalde (a few miles 
northeast of Berlin) and asked per- 
mission to test the experiment on 


himself. This physician had been a 
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close friend of young Forssmann’s 
father, killed in World War I. 

“Look, Werner,” he told him, 
“what could I possibly say to your 
mother if something were to happen 
to you? No. I forbid you to do any- 
thing of the sort.” 

Disregarding the command of his 
superior, Forssmann persuaded one 
of his less skeptical colleagues to help 
him in a secret experiment. He punc- 
tured his own arm vein. The job of 
his colleague was merely to push a 
tube slowly up towards his heart. A 
simple matter, but with each inch 
that the catheter advanced, his ac- 
complice became more nervous. 

“Go on,” Forssmann encouraged 
him. “There’s no danger.” 

“This is suicide,” the other mut- 
tered. “And if you die, Ill be judged 
your murderer.” 

Forssmann only laughed. But 
when the tube had advanced about 
a foot into his body (probably near 
the collar bone) he was seized by a 
sudden coughing spell. 

“It’s nothing,” he said, choking. 
“T’m a bit warm, but otherwise I feel 
fine.” 

His friend had had enough. “I 
can’t go on with this,” he an- 
nounced. Over Forssmann’s pro- 
tests, he withdrew the tube slowly, 
his hand trembling. 

His reaction only reflected what 
every medical man thought at that 
time: the heart, symbol of life, was 
never to be touched. Of course, on 
rare occasions, a surgeon succeeded 
in stitching together a heart muscle, 
damaged from without. But this was 
a last desperate gamble to save some- 
one who would have died anyway. 

To push a tube through the veins 
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of a completely healthy human be- 
ing straight into the heart was to 
invite mortal danger, Forssmann’s 
opponents argued. What if the thin 
walls of the vein ruptured, leading to 
a fatal hemorrhage? Or if an air 
embolism resulted, or perhaps a 
blood clot, with fatal results? 

Dr. Forssmann, a medical rebel, 
decided that if nobody would help 
him conduct his experiment, he 
would do it by himself. 

One day he remained in the op- 
erating room after his colleagues had 
left. He summoned the operating 
nurse, a young woman named Gerda 
Ditzen, and asked her to prepare in- 
struments for a local anesthesia. No, 
he wouldn’t need her assistance, he 
said. 

As soon as she had left him alone, 
he anesthetized his elbow bend, 
punctured a vein, and prepared to 
insert the catheter. Unexpectedly, 
Gerda returned. She had guessed 
what he had in mind, and told him 
she was going to report to their 
chief that he was trying the forbid- 
den experiment. 

“Go on, leave me alone,” he 
pleaded. “What I’m going to do is 
perfectly harmless.”’ 

She tried to argue. Finally, she 
said, “Doctor, if it is so harmless, 
why don’t you try it on me?” 

“All night, if you insist,” Forss- 
mann said. “Get on the operating 
table. Make yourself comfortable.” 

The nurse hadn’t expected him to 
take her up, but it was too late to 
back out. She did as she was told, 
and he tied her arms and legs secure- 
ly, as though preparing for a serious 
operation. Then, when she was 
bound and helpless, he calmly picked 
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up the catheter and began thread- 
ing it into his own arm vein. 

Once again, when the tube had 
gone in about a foot, he began to 
cough. But he continued the thread- 
ing. Presently the coughing subsided. 

When two feet of the tube had 
been inserted it met with an obstruc- 
tion. This was as it should be, ac- 
cording to his calculations. The tip 
of the catheter had reached his 
heart. 

But who would believe him? How 
could he prove it? There was one 
way. 

With the catheter in his heart and 
his left hand immobilized, he un- 
tied Gerda with his night hand. The 
nurse, perhaps moved by his courage 
and stubbornness, perhaps afraid for 
him, followed without protest as 
Forssmann left the operating room, 
his right hand holding the end of 
the catheter. He walked along two 
corridors and down a stairway to 
the X-ray room in the hospital base- 
ment. With satisfaction he noted 
that he felt no pain. 

He took his position behind the 
X-ray screen, instructing the nurse 
to hold a mirror in front of it so that 
he might see for himself the results 
of his experiment. In the X ray he 
saw that a thin line divided his chest. 
It went from his left arm in an arch 
by way of the collar bone down to 
the heart. It ended in the middle of 
the heart shadow! 

The X-ray photograph would be 
incontrovertible proof that cathe- 
terization of the heart was practical, 
that his experiment was both harm- 
less and painless. At last, victory was 
his. 

But victory does not come so easily 
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to a man who is ahead of his time. 
Older physicians were not interested 
in the efforts of this medical upstart 
to try to teach them something they 
had condemned in advance. 

Forssmann nevertheless continued 
his experiments doggedly. Through 
the catheter he injected radiopaque 
dye directly into the heart, for the 
purpose of improving the quality of 
X-ray pictures. The results were 
doubtful. While he actually did fill 
the heart chambers with the dye, the 
X-ray machinery of the time was 
too slow. Before the picture could be 
taken, the dye had already left the 
heart. 

The results of Forssmann’s work 
were published in a reputable Ger- 
man medical journal on November 
5, 1929. But the experts would have 
none of it. He read a paper at a 
medical congress. The few who lis- 
tened sneered. He tried for a job at 
a medical school and applied repeat- 
edly for the position of staff member 
at the larger hospitals, so he could 
go on with his experiments, but ev- 
erywhere he was rebuffed. 


URYING his dreams of an aca- 

demic career, Forssmann turned 
to urology, and in due time married 
a colleague who was also a urologist. 
Eventually they settled down to a 
humdrum practice, largely devoted 
to routine examinations. It was a 
means of earning a living, but one 
that did little more than provide his 
growing family with the bare neces- 
sities. 

More than ten years later—after 
World War II was under way—two 
Columbia University professors, An- 
dré Cournand and Dickinson W. 
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Richards, learned of Forssmann’s 
research feat, though they did not at 
first know the name of its originator. 
Immediately they realized the tre- 
mendous value of this method for 
the exact diagnosis of valvular heart 
defects and heart deformities. They 
set to work to improve Forssmann’s 
original primitive experiments, 
working first on animals, later on 
humans. Forssmann himself knew 
nothing pf what they were doing. 
In the next few 
years, tremendous 
strides were taken 
in the field of heart 
treatment. The 
newly developing 
science of heart 
surgery, thanks to 








ical literature, his name in American 
publications, until a very recent 
date, was given as either Walter 
Forssmann or Williamm Forssmann. 

But on December 10, 1956, the 
Nobel Prize for Medicine and Physi- 
ology (amounting to $38,633) was 
awarded to Dr. Werner Forssmann 
and the two Americans, Drs. Cour- 
nand and Richards, for their work 
in heart catheterization. Shortly 
thereafter, the University of Mainz, 
Germany, ap- 
pointed Forssmann 
a professor and of- 
fered him a chair 
to teach medical 
students. 

When all this 


happened, the doc- 
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Forssmann and his 
successors, was a much surer science 
than it would have been otherwise. 
Because of him, the heart surgeons 
had a tool to diagnose many types of 
heart failure—and to save the lives 
of thousands of “blue babies.” 

It is one of the tragic incidents of 
medical history that Forssmann, aft- 
er his initial discovery, could take no 
part in the development of his own 
techniques. He remained practically 
unknown. Though his original ex- 
periments were duly noted in med- 
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tor was living with 
his wife and six children in a small, 
bomb-scarred house in Bad Kreuz- 
nach. The disappointments of his 
youth and the years of neglect had 
not embittered him. 

“I feel hke a parish priest who 
has suddenly been made a cardinal,” 
he said, when news of the Stock- 
holm award reached him. 

The opposite, actually, might be 
said to be true. For more than 25 
years, a cardinal had been banished 
to a village parish. 





Free Trade 


A DRUGSTORE in Utah gives out free hunting licenses to 


visitors to hunt dinosaurs. 


IN KEOKUK, IOWA, a furniture store offers a free set of 
Kinsey’s volumes with each set of bedroom furniture. 


A RESTAURANT in Spirit Lake, lowa, places paper mats 
that can be colored under children’s plates. 


THERE'S A BARBER SHOP in Manhattan that gives a 
diploma free to youngsters who get their first hair cuts 
there. 
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——DAVID DEUTSCH 











“Wild Bill 
of the plains 


by irwin Ross 






LIAM “Wild Bill” Langer, 
We senior Republican Sena- 

tor from North Dakota, has 
earned the reputation of being the 
oddest member of that august body 
of United States lawmakers. 

When Winston Churchill was ex- 
pected to visit the U.S. in 1952, for 
instance, the Senator, who has an 
old isolationist’s suspicion of the 
British, promptly dispatched a tele- 
gram asking the pastor of the famed 
Old North Church in Boston to 
hang two lanterns in his belfry—to 
warn the citizenry in the same fash- 
ion that Paul Revere had been 
alerted in 1776. “Believe our fellow 
countrymen should be equally 
warned and alerted today,” wired an 
alarmed Langer. 

A year ago, just as a Senate com- 
mittee meeting was about to begin, 
Wild Bill announced to his col- 
leagues that a song had recently 
been written about North Dakota. 
He proceeded to sing it to a rapt 
audience. Then he asked Sen. Estes 
Kefauver if he cared to render the 
“Tennessee Waltz.” Kefauver de- 
clined. 

His colleagues never know quite 
what to expect of Wild Bill. In the 
Senate since 1941, he has left the dis- 
concerting impress of a personality 
that is at once imprudent, gaily ir- 
responsible, arrogant, kindly and 
high-minded. 

He has many critics, few enemies, 
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When the oldest and most disconcerting U. S. senator charges into 


the legislative chamber, anything can happen—and frequently does 


some admurers and no followers in 
the Senate. 

Physically, the 71-year-old Langer 
is a hulking, shaggy, gray-haired man 
with a large nose, bushy eyebrows 
and deep-set eyes. When aroused by 
a pointed question or implied re- 
buke, he still pounds his desk with an 
enormous fist and emits a bellow of 
annoyance. 

Langer’s eccentricities are as fa- 
mous as his tirades on the Senate 
floor. He never smokes or drinks, but 
has a passion for chewing cigars in 
their cellophane wrappers. He is be- 
guilingly absent-minded and never 
embarrassed when caught in the act 
of strolling out of the Senate cloak- 
room with a colleague’s overcoat, 
which has led to the remark, “He 
wears no man’s collar, but any man’s 
overcoat.” 

Though a life-long Republican, 
Langer is like no other Republican 
who bears the label. In domestic af- 
fairs, he votes with the liberal wing 
of the Democratic Party; in foreign 
affairs, he votes neither with the 
Democrats nor with the Modern 
Republicans, having a_ thorough 
disdain for all the international 
commitments this country has as- 
sumed since World War I. 

He voted against lend-lease, 
against selective service, against the 
reciprocal trade agreements. He 
was one of two Senators to vote 
against the United Nations. He op- 
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posed all foreign aid appropriations 
except UNRRA. 

Such views, while more extreme 
than those of many of his constitu- 
ents, have always appealed to the 
predominantly isolationist senti- 
ment in his home state. So does his 
liberalism in domestic politics and 
his anachronistic railing against 
“Wall Street” and “big money.” 
For the wheat farmers, always sus- 
picious of Eastern bankers, have 
never forgotten the beating they 
took in the Depression. 

The key to Langer, in short, is 
that he is an old-fashioned agrarian 
radical. But no label really fits him. 
An agrarian radical he may be, but 
he has also frequently sided with 
union labor—he opposed the Taft- 
Hartley Act, for example—a cause 
hardly dear to a farmer’s heart. 
Similarly, he has always been strong 
for civil rights, and equally impas- 
sioned in defense of the filibuster— 
a unique combination of views in 
the U.S. Senate. 

“I’m for the filibuster 100 per- 
cent,” he says. “Why? This is the 
only place left in the world for un- 
trammeled debate. You limit debate 
on a civil rights law—and you may 
find the big business lobby trying to 
pass a law against the farmers.” 

Langer’s contradictions hardly 
trouble his constituents. In 1952 
they re-elected him with his largest 
majority ever. His basic strength is 
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that they regard him as representing 
their interests—corporately and in- 
dividually. He is indefatigible in do- 
ing favors for them—interceding 
with Government bureaus, helping 
with a pension problem, staving off 
a deportation. 

Typical of the man was the way 
he got into the Dixon-Yates investi- 
gation, which became one of the 
major Democratic battle cries dur- 
ing the first Eisenhower administra- 
tion. The bizarre operations of the 
Senatorial seniority system, after the 
1952 Republican sweep, had made 
Langer chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee— an appalling develop- 
ment to orthodox Republicans. 
Langer also made himself chairman 
of the anti-monopoly subcommittee 
of the full committee and hired as 
counsel an energetic, liberal lawyer 
named Sidney Davis. 

He asked Davis, “What do you 
think will be the toughest lobby to 
tackle?” 

“The power lobby,” said Davis. 

“Well, let’s fight them,” said 
Langer. 

The Senate Rules Committee, 
however, disagreed with Langer’s 
judgment and withdrew its $75,000 
grant when it discovered what he 
was up to. Whereupon Langer put 
Davis on his personal staff and 
cheerfully carried on without any 
funds at all. 

Before long, Davis had come 
across the admunistration’s project 
to have the Messrs. Dixon and 
Yates build a privately owned power 
plant in the TVA area and thus un- 
dercut that monument to public 
power. The subsequent outcry went 
on for months, and ultimately the 
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Dixon-Yates plan was killed. It was 
a major defeat for the admunistra- 
tion, in which Langer gloried. 

Part of the Langer legend is the 
enormous resourcefulness of the 
man. Back when he was North Da- 
kota’s Attorney General he was a 
brash young man eager to make a 
reputation as a crusader. The city of 
Minot was a tough, “wide-open” 
town, and he decided to give it a 
“real cleaning.” He went there in- 
cognito, accompanied by 51 private 
detectives disguised as working men. 

In three weeks, they gathered all 
the necessary evidence. Langer then 
staged a trial raid and discovered 
that as soon as his men entered a 
house of prostitution, all the other 
joints in town were alerted by phone. 

The next night, when his big raid 
was scheduled, Langer marched up 
to the telephone exchange with three 
armed men and took possession. The 
telephone company’s lawyer then 
got another armed band and laid 
siege to the building. By the time 
Langer was thrown out, the raids 
were over and 156 people had been 
arrested. 

In his moment of triumph, 
Langer found himself under arrest 
by city police on a charge of in- 
citing a riot. Acquitted, he was 
promptly re-arrested—for illegallv 
seizing the telephone lines. Once 
again he won his freedom—and left 
town a hero to all the solid citizens. 

Nothing in Langer’s early life 
foreshadowed the flamboyance of 
his mature career. He was born on 
a farm in Cass County, North Da- 
kota, on September 30, 1886. He at- 
tended a country school, then grade 
and high school in nearby Casselton. 
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At the age of 15 he worked on a 
neighbor’s farm; and boasts in the 
Congressional Directory that “as a 
result of his ability to handle large 
crews of men” he was appointed 
foreman. 

But his real achievements were 
scholastic. He graduated from high 
school at 16; two years later he had 
gotten through the law school of 
the University of North Dakota and 
passed the bar exams. 

He was too young to practice, 
however, and so his parents packed 
him off to Columbia University, 
where he enrolled as an under- 
graduate—a surprising reversal of 
the normal academic routine. 


FTER GRADUATION, Langer was 

offered a job by a well-known 
New York law firm, but preferred to 
return to North Dakota. He started 
practicing in Mandan and was soon 
up to his neck in politics. In 1914, 
he was elected State’s Attorney for 
Morton County, two years later he 
became Attorney General for the 
state. In 1918, he married Lydia 
Cary, a girl he had met at a con- 
cert in New York; they subsequent- 
ly had four daughters. 

Langer’s early political career 
coincided with the rise to power 
of North Dakota’s Non-Partisan 
League, a militant organization, 
founded by Socialists and others, 
which proceeded to capture the Re- 
publican Party. The League’s pro- 
gram was considerably to the left for 
the times and designed to free the 
wheat farmers from the economic 
squeeze imposed by the private 
millers. 


Bill Langer, though himself hard- 
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ly an oppressed farm boy and never 
a Socialist, became a League fire- 
brand. In 1920, he was defeated for 
Governor. 

For the next 12 years he held no 
elective office. Then in the early 
*30s, when half the state’s farmers 
were on relief, he revivified the old 
Non-Partisan League and in 1932 
was elected Governor. 

His tenure in office was stormy. 
To his impoverished constituents, he 
was a hero; to the “moneyed inter- 
ests,” a threat. He established an 
old-age pension system, declared a 
moratorium on farm mortgages, 
embargoed wheat shipments from 
the state until the price was pushed 
from 49¢ to 72¢ a bushel, and was 
boisterously high-handed in defend- 
ing the underdog. 

Oddly, despite his long record as a 
“progressive Republican,” Langer 
was no friend of the New Deal. The 
New Dealers, on their side, openly 
distrusted him. Federal investigators 
came up with accusations that 
Langer and his followers were put- 
ting pressure on employees in fed- 
eral relief agencies to subscribe to 
The Leader, the Non-Partisan 
League weekly. The Governor was 
thereupon brought to trial in fed- 
eral court, convicted and sentenced 
to 18 months in jail. 

This was the low point in the 
Langer career. He appealed the 
verdict, but meantime was removed 
as Governor by the State Supreme 
Court. Moreover, he was also not 
permitted to practice law and had 
to borrow money to live on. 

When his case finally reached the 
U.S. Circuit Court of Appeals, the 


conviction was reversed. A second 
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trial resulted in a hung jury. The 
third acquitted him. 

Thoroughly rejuvenated by this 
brush with political death, the fol- 
lowing year Langer again ran for 
Governor and was re-elected. 

In 1940, he made his first try for 
the Senate—and won easily. But be- 
fore he could take his seat, a group 
of opponents petitioned the Senate 
to exclude him on grounds of elec- 
tion fraud and other corruption. 
The Senate allowed Langer to take 
his seat provisionally, while the 
Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions investigated his case. 

The probe dragged on for 
months, and in the end the commit- 
tee voted 13 to 3 to unseat him. 
(Every Republican voted against 
him. ) 

Langer was saved, eventually, by 
the oratorical skill of redoubtable 
Republicans like Senators Tobey 
and Taft who argued, in sum, that 
it was unfair to throw out a man 
after the voters had examined the 
same charges in many elections yet 
always returned him to office. The 
full Senate reversed its committee 
and kept Wild Bill in his seat. 

He has been there ever since—a 
thorn in the side of the Republicans 
and a source of endless perplexity to 
the Democrats. And he has solid ac- 
complishments to his credit—no- 





tably improvements in the operation 
of federal penitentiaries and an up- 
ward revision, some years ago, in the 
pay scales of postal employees. To 
lawyers seeking help for underprivi- 
leged clients, he is regarded as the 
softest touch on Capitol Hill. 

On occasion, his lack of discrim- 
ination has brought Langer vigorous 
criticism—as when he held up the 
deportation of alien Nazis by putting 
in private bills; and when he spoke 
at an alleged Communist-front 
meeting in behalf of Morton Sobell, 
who was convicted in the Rosenberg 
spy case. 

“I didn’t appear in behalf of Mor- 
ton Sobell,” Langer explains. “I 
appeared to help him raise money 
for his defense. Sobell has the right 
to appeal to a higher court.” 

But what about appearing on 
an alleged Communist platform? 
Langer shrugged amiably. “It was 
the principle that counted.” 

No other Senator could get away 
with so quixotic an attitude. But 
Langer’s towering eccentricity seems 
to beget forgiveness—or indif- 
ference. 

A final question in regard to 
Langer is inevitable: why does he 
remain a Republican? 

His answer is blandly decisive: 
“I believe that I’m one of the best 
Republicans in the Senate.” 


Sermens on Stone 


A TOMBSTONE, Arizona, cemetery carries this epitaph: 
Here 
Lies 
Lester Moore 
Four Slugs 
From A .44 
No Les 


No Moore 
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by Darlene Geis 


LOSE 5 LBS. IN A WEEK 


WITH THE 


“EAT EVERYTHING — BUT” DIET 


You can splurge on almost anything 
—and still shed excess poundage—if 
you shun these 22 forbidden foods 


OW WOULD YOU LIKE to lose five pounds in one week without 
be actually “going on a diet”? No special menus. No special 
foods. No hunger pangs. No trouble at all, really. 

If it sounds remarkable, credit a remarkably realistic New 
York doctor with this sure-fire new system. He found that when 
he gave his patients diets, they were far more apt to lose the 
diets than the weight. 

The rigid menu approach looked good on paper. But it just 
wasn’t practical for people to follow. 

Whereupon the doctor went at the problem the other way 
around. It’s what you don’t eat, he reasoned, that won’t fatten 
you. So he lets his patients eat what and when they wanted— 
except for a list of 22 foods. And it worked! Men and women 
who had struggled vainly to shed extra poundage found that 
by consulting their little black list, and heeding it scrupulously, 
they could eat like normal human beings and still make the 
doctor’s prescribed weight. And so The Power of Negative 
Shrinking was born. 

The doctor’s years of experience, and a careful cross-checking 
of all the best diets available, resulted in a final scientific list 
of 22 foods without which it would be practically impossible 
to gain weight. Operating in reverse, you strike those foods 
from your menus, eat reasonable quantities of anything else— 
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and you lose poundage. Period. 

The first step in following this 
negative approach to a positive 
weight loss is to clip the following 
list of prohibited foods. Keep it with 
you at all times, in your wallet or 
purse, and at mealtimes make sure 
none of the items on the list find 
their way on to your plate: 


LOSE FIVE POUNDS A WEEK 


based on 
“The Power of Negative Shrinking” 


Eat reasonable quantities of any- 
thing you please, exce pt— 


Bread Jellies, Jams 
Butter Noodles 
Candy Nuts 
Cereals Oil 
Chocolate Pastry 
Crackers Potatoes 
Cream Pudding 
Custard Rice 

Cake Soups (thick) 
Gravy Spaghetti 
Ice Cream Sugar 


Following this diet means that for 
breakfast, for example, you might 
have fruit (unsweetened), eggs, 
bacon and coffee with milk. And it 
would certainly seem that you were 
“dieting” pretty high off the hog by 
eating the foods that are off the list. 
Actually, even with two eggs and 
two strips of bacon, that breakfast 
is only slightly more than 300 cal- 
ories. However, since 1,200 calories 
a day is the grandest total you should 
allow yourself if you’re taking the 
direct road to Sylphtown, you might 
cut your egg and bacon order in half. 
But the important thing about this 
diet is that you don’t feel deprived, 
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nor are you someone obviously and 
troublesomely on a diet—not when 
you can sit there with egg on your 
face! 

Lunching in a restaurant, an or- 
deal for any dieter who is fed up 
with rabbit food, becomes a simple 
question of subtraction with this sys- 
tem. First, you subtract your nix- 
list from wallet or purse. Then you 
subtract the 22 forbidden foods on 
it from the menu’s multiple choices. 
(This can be done surreptitiously, 
if you feel that this diet business is 
strictly your own.) Just be sure that 
you don’t cheat by ordering some- 
thing with gravy, for example. And 
your salads should be dressed with 
lemon juice or vinegar, and any sea- 
sonings you wish to use. No oils 
or mayonnaise. 

As you read the roll call of the 
doctor’s 22 no-goodies, you will 
probably find that some of your fa- 
vorite fatteners are now yours to do 
without. But the point is that these 
are all foods that you don’t need 
anyhow. And for extra vitamin in- 
surance, the careful doctor adds to 
what he has taken away this posi- 
tive pointer: “Drink six glasses of 
liquid a day, and be sure that your 
daily menus include a fresh fruit; a 
choice of either meat, fish or egg; 
and three vegetables.” 

This free-wheeling plan allows 
plenty of latitude to the lone dieter 
in a well-fed family. Any vegetables, 
even if they are prepared with but- 
ter, may be eaten. The butter on the 
list applies to table butter only, those 
extra dabs and pats that would or- 
dinarily be piled on bread, rolls, 
crackers or baked potatoes. 

As for meats, as long as you take 
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the flesh and let the gravy go, you’re 
within bounds. Naturally, if you’re 
aiming to trim your own fat, you'll 
sensibly trim the fat from the portion 
on your plate, too. 

You can even go to dinner parties 
on this diet without breaking train- 
ing or your hostess’ feeding heart. 
Make her happy and take a chicken 
liver tidbit from the hors d’oeuvre 
tray, or a mushroom cap, or any of 
the raw vegetables. But minus the 
dip! And if you quietly by-pass po- 
tatoes or rice or noodles in favor of 
the piéce de résistance, the compli- 
ments to the chef will be adequately 
expressed. 

Another reason why this “Eat 
Everything—But” diet is so com- 
fortable is that you don’t have to 
feel hungry while you’re on it. If you 
don’t eat the restricted foods, a little 
of which go a long way calorically, 
you can eat the remaining foods in 
satisfying bulk for the same caloric 
price. An ice cream sundae, or a 
sandwich made with butter or may- 
onnaise, is 450 calories each. For 
about the same calories you can live 
like a king on a bowl of vegetable 
beef soup, a small slice of roast beef, 
eight asparagus tips, a fresh pear 
with a wedge of Gruyére cheese, and 
black coffee. 

Since the hundreds of foods left 
to choose from are relatively low cal- 
orie ones, you can safely fill up on 
them. The six glasses of liquid a day 
may include consommé and skimmed 
milk, both more filling and nutri- 
tious than water. And, most satis- 
factory of all, this realistic doctor 
permits his dieters one (count it— 
one) highball per day—or night. 
The proof of this reverse ap- 
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proach to dieting are the patients 
who have tried it. Over the years it 
has been successfully used by people 
in public life, executives and gov- 
ernment officials who would other- 
wise have found a diet harder to 
stick to than election promises. But 
this system, which is honored in the 
breach rather than the observance, 
gave them the necessary leeway for 
picking their way through ban- 
quets, fund-raising luncheons and 
official dinners, shedding pounds 
and charm along the way. 

Remember, the master key to the 
success of this plan is not what you 
eat, but what you don’t eat. As flex- 
ible as your menus may be, you must 
be rigidly inflexible when it comes 
to The List. No hanky-panky about 
“cutting down” on bread or cream 
or sugar. No miserable sneaking of 
a peanut or pretzel as you pass the 
bar. No cadging a taste of someone 
else’s cake or pastry. 

But if you can really abstain com- 
pletely from these 22 foods for seven 
days, you will find yourself a good 
five pounds lighter. When that happy 
time arrives, don’t toss the list into 
the nearest wastebasket. Keep on 
doin’ what you’re doin’—and really 
slim down. Nutritionally, you could 
do just fine without those 22 fat- 
teners for the rest of your life, not 
that anyone expects you to be that 
Spartan about it. 

And if you do go back on the eat- 
anything-that’s-edible basis, squirrel 
away the little chart against the day 
when your scale begins to behave 
like a bull market. 

Then, instead of going on a diet, 
just quietly reapply The Power of 
Negative Shrinking. iv Wit Wi 


Want to saw a girl in half 
or pull a bunny out of 


a hat? This wizard 
EZ conjures up the props 


Michigan’s merchant of magic 
by Hal Butler 


NCE A YEAR the most unusual convention in the 


world is held in a different Michigan town. From 

ad various corners of the globe, magicians gather to 
talk shop, out-amaze each other, and bamboozle the 
townspeople in a fascinating spree of hocus-pocus. 

It is not unusual to see sleight-of-hand performed 

in restaurants, rabbits plucked out of hats in bars, 

or subjects stiffly hypnotized on street corners. 

Nor is it necessary to call the police just because 


a pretty young woman is being guillotined in the 
public square, or sawed in half on Main Street. 

For nothing that appears to be happening is 
really happening. 

Colon—where all the conventions were formerly 
held—is the Mecca of these practitioners of leger- 
demain because it is the home of one of the most 
unusual businesses on earth—Abbott’s Magic Man- 
ufacturing Company, a factory devoted exclusively 
to the creation and manufacture of deception. It 
supplies all the great conjurers with the gadgets, 
gimmicks and gewgaws they need to perform their 
tricks and illusions, and has made Colon the Magic 
Capital of the World. 

Abbott’s is more than just a place where the 
mechanical devices of sorcery are manufactured. It 
is actually the wellspring of all that is new in the 
world of magic, and once a year its latest creations 
are exhibited to visiting magicians in a week-long 
convention called simply “Abbott’s Magic Get-To- 
gether.” 

Know-how is needed to run a place like the House 
of Magic, and no one has more of it than its pro- 
prietor, Percy Abbott, himself a magician, and the 
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son of a magician. Born in Austra- 
lia, Abbott is today a dignified gray- 
thatched man who greatly resem- 
bles the late Bela Lugosi. He has 
spent 61 of his 71 years practicing 
the art of fooling the public, and 1s 
considered an outstanding authority 
on magic of all kinds. 

Anything a magician’s scheming 
heart desires is available at the 
House of Magic—from a small gim- 
mick to a complete act. Often Ab- 
bott will give a magician an exclu- 
sive on an illusion made especially 
for him. But most tricks are sold 
over the counter to all magicians, 
and these Abbott describes as being 
“in magic’s common domain.” 

More than 5,000 over-the-counter 
items are listed in the House of 
Magic’s catalog, ranging in price 
from ten cents up to $1,500. They 
are purchased by everyone from the 
biggest pro to the smallest amateur 
—including an African witch doc- 
tor. 

Abbott’s factory—which is nat- 
urally not open to the public—occu- 
pies five buildings decorated with 
dancing skeletons, grinning skulls 
and tiny ghosts. It includes various 
departments devoted to sewing, art, 
silk-screening, plastics, woodwork 
and metalwork. There is even a 
blacksmith shop. 

About 25 people work the year 
round in this house of hocus-pocus. 
In the sense that they must know 
how a trick works before they can 
produce it, they are all magicians. 
And probably no group of employees 
outside of hydrogen bomb research- 
ers are more tight-mouthed about 
their work. 

In 1923, after many years of prac- 
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ticing magic all over the world, Ab- 
bott came to Colon on a fishing trip. 
Here he met the young lady who 
became Mrs. Abbott. The magician 
worked his new wife into his vaude- 
ville act and for awhile they trav- 
eled. But when their first baby was 
born, they settled down permanently 
in Colon. 

The lure of magic was still in 
Abbott’s blood and he kept experi- 
menting with new deceptions. Final- 
ly he decided to go into the business 
of manufacturing tricks, and the 
House of Magic was born. With a 
partner named Recil Bordner, Ab- 
bott has expanded the operation un- 
til, today, it does a yearly business in 
six figures. 


BBOTT’S magic factory produces 

all the old tried-and-proven 
tricks. His Head-Leg Dissecto, for 
instance, is a take-off on the De- 
capitation Trick which is described 
in an Egyptian papyrus as having 
been performed before King Khufu 
in 2877 B.C. 

The Saw-the-Woman-in-Half II- 
lusion, introduced by a magician 
named Horace Golden in 1921, re- 
quired a bulky cabinet into which 
the woman to be dissected was 
placed. Sawing a woman in half 
without using the shielding cabinet 
seemed an impossibility. But Abbott 
figured a way, and now sells an illu- 
sion that includes only a plain board 
on which the subject is placed, a 
hinged stock to fit over her body, 
and a saw. 

So perfect is this illusion that it is 
possible for the magician to select a 
woman from the audience, place her 
on the board, and apparently saw 
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her in half. Spectators can see and 
hear the saw bite through the board 
of the stocks until it has apparently 
passed completely through her 
body. No cover for the subject is 
necessary. Price $47.50. 

Many of Abbott’s tricks are brand 
new. He gets his ideas for them 
from browsing through dime stores, 
watching TV commercials, and even 
from current events. Another im- 
portant factor in making his hocus- 
pocus house a success was his crea- 
tion of the “small illusion” —a giant 
step forward in the art of magic. 

The old-time magician used to 
haul his gear around in a boxcar or 
truck, and most illusions were cum- 


bersome and expensive. Abbott de- 
veloped simplified ways of doing the 
tricks, made use of light-weight ma- 
terials such as plastics and aluminum 
—thus today some of the best il- 


lusions can be carried in a suitcase. 

Abbott is the first to admit, how- 
ever, that much of an illusion’s ef- 
fectiveness depends on the ingenuity 
and cleverness of the magician—and 
his assistants. Illusions by which peo- 
ple or large objects are made to 
vanish are done mechanically, but it 
is up to the magician to divert the 
attention of the audience away from 
the mechanics. He does this by giv- 
ing importance to something that 
has no importance, while the all- 
important mechanical part of the 
illusion goes on in the audience’s 
blind-spot. 

For example, if you sneaked be- 
hind the curtains you might find a 
girl assistant hiding behind a box on 
the stage. Two male assistants are on 
hand to tip the box so that the audi- 
ence can see it is empty. Unknown to 
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spectators, the real reason for the 
male assistants appearing on the 
stage is not the box-tipping at all— 
it is to momentarily hide the girl 
from view while the tipping is going 
on. This, of course, requires split- 
second timing. 

While his assistants are going 
through their maneuvers, the ma- 
gician is ingeniously leading the 
audience to put a wrong interpreta- 
tion on everything that occurs. A 
good magician is the greatest staller 
in the world. He will find many non- 
essential things to do, such as ad- 
justing a curtain, turning a cabinet 
around, tucking in a drape. And 
while you are watching these things 
for clues to how he does his tricks, 
girls are crawling into secret com- 
partments, slipping through slit 
curtains, dropping through trap 
doors, and generally changing places 
under the most momentary conceal- 
ments. 

The old rabbit-out-of-the-hat il- 
lusion will illustrate this type of skul- 
duggery. Obviously, in order to take 
a rabbit from a hat the conjurer 
must first put a rabbit im the hat. 
This can be done in several ways, all 
based on two lines of action. One 
line is a series of movements that 
puts the rabbit in the hat unseen by 
the audience. The other line, per- 
formed simultaneously, is a series of 
movements which has nothing to do 
with the trick but which diverts the 
audience’s attention from the first 
line. 

In turning the hat over to show 
the audience it is empty, for instance, 
a glove falls out. The magician im- 
mediately stoops to pick up the 
glove. In that brief moment the hat 
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is brought close to the magician’s 
body and the rabbit is transferred to 
the hat from a secret pocket in the 
magician’s cape. This takes clever 
manipulation, because the transfer 
of the bunny must be made in the 
split-second when the audience’s at- 
tention has been diverted by the act 
of retrieving the glove. 

Knowing this, however, will get 
you nowhere. Probably the next ma- 
gician you see won't use the dropped 
glove gimmick at all. He’ll do some- 
thing else to divert your attention— 
and succeed at it, too. 

Curiously, not all orders received 
by Abbott’s House of Magic come 
from magicians. A few months ago, 
a soap firm wanted a stimulator for 
their sales meetings, something that 
would grow as the instructor talked 
about growth in sales opportunities. 

Abbott created a flower pot with 
a hidden mechanism so timed that 
a green shrub made its appearance 
as the speaker began to talk, and 
continued to grow at proper inter- 
vals during the speech. At the end, as 
the speaker made his most telling 
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point, the shrub burst into a spec- 
tacular display of flowers. 

Individual non-magicians like to 
get into the act, too. There is a 
clergyman, for example, who does 
feats of magic along with his Sun- 
day school lessons. A portrait pho- 
tographer uses magic to put his 
subjects at ease before shooting. A 
dentist does tricks to amuse the small 
fry during drilling operations, and a 
doctor teaches coin-manipulation 
tricks to patients with hand injuries. 

Do magicians jealously guard 
their tricks from other magicians? 
To some extent, yes—but Abbott 
says that magicians seldom carry 
their secrets to the grave any more. 

“There are certain fundamentals 
on which all deceptions are based,” 
he explains. “If I were to see a com- 
pletely new trick for the first time, I 
could come back to the shop and 
analyze how it was done—then 
create the equipment to do it. The 
basic principles are so well-known in 
magic circles today that dying ma- 
gicians just can’t take it with them 
any more.” 
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High in the wild hills of Cuba, Fidel Castro wages war 
Here is a reporter's full 


against Dictator Batista. 






story of that struggle—and for the first time in his 
own words—Castro’s idealistic blueprint for liberty 


A VISIT WITH 


a revolutionary 


by Andrew St. George 


T THE Havana airport, in the 
A hotel lobby, in the train ter- 
minal, there are the gun-bulg- 

ing plainclothesmen, their marbled 
moist eyes following you silently. 
Out in the country, in the town 
squares, the village crossroads, there 
are the khaki-clad gendarmes of the 
Guardia Rural with their machetes 
and swinging, long-nosed pistols. 
Covering every strategic spot, there 
are the stiff-faced army troopers, 
their tommy guns tensely cocked, 
their orders: “Shoot on suspicion.” 
This is the gauntlet I had to run 
in order to get to Fidel Castro, the 
rebel leader of Cuba’s civil war. For, 
to establish direct communication 
between Castro and the outside 
world, CORONET had sent me to Cu- 
ba with an assignment to bring back 
Castro’s own statement on the goals 
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and plans of his fighting movement. 

Yet no blockade is impregnable. 
As dusk was falling over the jungle- 
thatched mountains of Eastern Cu- 
ba recently, I picked my way down 
a palm and sea-grape dotted ridge 
called Los Cocos to meet Castro in 
front of a native hut, his headquar- 
ters for the day. 

On this day, Castro was a free 
man and a triumphant one. Around 
him, the campfires of his army 
flickered warmly. With this rebel 
army, now over a thousand strong, 
Castro rules a “liberated zone” of 
1,500 square miles populated by 50,- 
000 civilians. His soldiers are well 
armed—mostly with U.S. weapons 
captured from Cuban government 
troops—their morale is high, their 
guerrilla tactics well learned. And, 
above all, Fidel Castro’s name has 
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become a lodestar of hope through- 
out restless Latin America. 


frm WORLD has known few revolu- 
tionary leaders quite like Fidel 
Castro. In Cuba, thousands of staid, 
solid middle-class citizens work for 
him at the risk of their lives. One 
newspaper recently estimated that 
90 per cent of the Cuban population 
supports Castro. The government 
of Cuba’s dictator Fulgencio Batista 
has often claimed that the revolu- 
tionists are crypto-Communists; yet 
when newly appointed U.S. Ambas- 
sador Earl E. T. Smith was asked, 
on the occasion of his first press con- 
ference in Havana last summer, 
whether the U.S. State Department 
had seen any proof of Castro’s al- 
leged Communist connections, Am- 
bassador Smith answered firmly that 
the U. S. had no such evidence. 
Fidel Castro, the son of a vast, 
vigorous, wealthy landowning fam- 
ily rooted in Cuba’s lush Oriente 
province, was born 31 years ago on 
the family estate. He received the 
customary education of a rich cane- 
planter’s son: high school under the 
Jesuit fathers, then Havana Uni- 
versity and the law. Though politi- 
cally active among his restless, re- 
form-hungry fellow students, he 
found time to qualify for not one, 
but three, degrees: law, interna- 
tional law and social sciences. 
“Before exams,” recalls one of 
Castro’s former  fellow-students, 
“Fidel would prop himself up with 
a textbook and go through it care- 
fully—once. When he got to the 
bottom of a page, he’d tear it out 
and toss it into the wastebasket. ‘We 
won’t need this any more,’ he’d mut- 
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ter. He had a near-photographic 
memory that never let him down.” 

As a young lawyer, Castro gained 
quick and unexpected fame in Ha- 
vana by specializing in low-fee cases 
defending the everyday sort of peo- 
ple who have been long abused in 
Cuba. The year was 1951; Presi- 
dent Carlos Prio Socarras’ corrup- 
tion-ridden regime was in its final 
decline, and all Cuba was wide 
open. A landlord bribed a building 
inspector to get his tenements con- 
demned. He then dispossessed all 
his tenants, and readmitted them to 
their wretched warrens at double 
the former rent. Castro took the ten- 
ants’ case and won a reduction of 
rents. A government land agency 
tried to expropriate 500 small plot 
owners at half the appropriated in- 
demnity, planning to pocket the 
other half of the money; Castro 
signed up all 500 at a nominal fee, 
took the government to court and 
forced it to fork over the proper 
compensation. 

Castro still recalls those ebullient 
early days with relish. “The land- 
lords,” he told a visitor recently, 
“used to scream: ‘What? These 
miserable people can afford a lawyer 
now?’ And I would shout back at 
them, “Yes, these miserable people 
can afford a lawyer—me!’ ” 

As the fervently awaited general 
elections of 1952 approached, Cas- 
tro found himself a congressional 
candidate. He made a top-notch 
campaigner—a tall, forceful young 
orator with a dignified Roman face 
and great personal magnetism—and 
he attracted enthusiastic attention 
far beyond the limits of his electoral 
district. However, on March 10, 
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In an orgy of sadism and revenge, Batista’s henchmen coldly murder- 


ed 60 of the rebels captured in the abortive raid on Fort Moncado 


1952, General Batista, noting that 
the citizenry tended to view him as 
the most expendable among the 
presidential candidates, decided to 
substitute bullets for ballots. He 
called out his troops, sent President 
Prio packing, and announced that 
the elections were off ; strict military 
rule was on. 

The soldiers cared little for 
speeches. Castro found that the na- 
tional emergency called for stiffer 
measures. He collected over a hun- 
dred hidden weapons—mostly shot- 
guns and .22 repeaters—rallied a 
band of 120 youths, and launched a 
dawn attack against Fort Moncada 
Barracks, the principal army instal- 
lation in Oriente. By seizing the 
fort, Castro hoped to trigger a gen- 
eral uprising in Oriente, Cuba’s big- 
gest, wealthiest and most indepen- 
dent-minded province, which has 
been compared often, in spirit if not 
in size, to Texas. 

The raid failed. Castro and his 
companions were captured and over 
60 of them were killed by the army 
in an orgy of sadism and revenge— 
niostly by castration. Castro him- 
self was put on trial with his 19- 
year-old brother, Raul. Acting as 
defense counsel for himself and his 
young brother, Castro delivered a 
fiery, unrepentant summation 
against tyranny that became a Latin 
American political classic. ‘The 
court responded with a 15-year pris- 
on sentence for Castro and Raul. 

In May, 1955, both Castro broth- 


ers were released in the course of a 
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general political amnesty. They 
chose exile instead of submission, 
went to New York and began rally- 
ing Cuban exiles. ‘To commemorate 
their companions who had died in 
the Moncada raid, they named 
themselves the 26th of July Move- 
ment—July 26, 1953, having been 
the day of the ill-fated assault. Con- 
tributions began to roll in. 

Early in 1956, Castro moved 100 
of his hardiest men to Mexico. He 
recruited combat-wise instructors 
(said to include some U. S. veterans 
of Korea) who trained his troops in 
mountain warfare on lonely hillside 
farms. A wooden, smoke-grey yacht 
named the Gramma was purchased, 
and at dawn on December 2, 1956, 
Castro, rifle in hand, debarked at 
the head of his small “citizens’ 
army’ on the southeastern coast of 
Oriente. 

‘The sea trip,” says Castro, “took 
eight days. Everything that could 
go wrong did go wrong. The ship 
sprang a leak, the bilge pump went 
lame, the radio went deaf and 
dumb. One of our two diesels gave 
out. Off the Cuban coast, we ran 
into a gunboat and got shelled. The 
gunboat radioed for bombers and 
they came over, missing us by less 
than five minutes. Ashore, we ran 
into an army ambush. We had to 
retreat deep into the mountains. But 
none of it mattered. We were home, 
we were free, and wherever we went, 
freedom went with us. And the hope 
of freedom, spreading among the 
people, brought us all the volun- 
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teers, all the help, all the supplies 
we needed to survive.” 


age to kill Castro or to check 
the tidal rise of his popularity, 
General Batista has fought back with 
the flailing ferocity which over- 
comes declining dictators. Drawing 
recruits from wherever he could find 
them — Cuba’s reformatories are 
said to be empty—he doubled the 
size of his army within a year and 
flung a khaki curtain of troops, now 
14,000 strong, around the Sierra 
Maestra occupied by Castro’s rebels. 
Colonel Ugalde Carillo, concentra- 
tion camp commandant, whose sa- 
distic outrages against political 
prisoners have been the whispered 
horror of Cuba for years, was placed 
in charge of this task force. 

Other officers with markedly simi- 
lar inclinations took over as security 
chiefs in rebellious towns. I have 
heard a U. S. official’s nightmarish 
description of his encounter with 
Colonel José Maria Salas Canizares, 
police commandant of Santiago de 
Cuba, shortly after the colonel had 
riddled a suspicious car with his sub- 
machinegun at a roadblock, killing 
its four occupants. “The man was 
drooling,” said the American. “He 
was skipping around, chattering ex- 
citedly, wholly out of control. He 
was having a ball.” 

The reign of terror, the nightly 
murders, the iron censorship did ac- 
complish one thing: curtaining off 
Cuba from international scrutiny. 
They also cut off Castro from the 
rest of Cuba. Today, the 26th of July 
Movement has thousands of mem- 
bers and followers who have never 
even seen or heard the man whom 
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they call leader. 

Having been in Cuba before— 
and having written some articles 
about it which dangerously dis- 
pleased General Batista—I knew I 
was a marked man when I set out to 
meet Castro. I had to begin by dis- 
guising my identity in order to avoid 
the secret police tail which is hung 
on probing foreign journalists. 

There was the question of equip- 
ment. In addition to film, cameras 
and recording equipment, I had to 
get past customs a pair of stout al- 
pine shoes, a waterproof foul-weath- 
er suit, and other accouterments 
for a mountain-climbing expedition. 
The problem was finally solved by 
stuffing all such items into a pair of 
expensive golf bags which fairly 
screamed “tourist!’’ I got through 
Havana airport without arousing 
suspicion. 

Fortunately, Castro’s under- 
ground organization has been de- 
veloped to the point of perfection. 
My equipment was broken down in- 
to small packages concealed in spare 
tires, secret under-the-chassis com- 
partments and in some other ingeni- 
ous hiding places of two brand-new 
sedans. I was taken in tow by a 
“contact man,” of the Movement, a 
short, broad, smiling engineering 
student who shepherded me down 
to Santiago. 

In Santiago, a team of guides was 
waiting, headed by Felipe Guerra- 
Matos, Castro’s chief blockade run- 
ner. We donned coveralls, cloth 
caps, gloves. We were ostensibly 
going “crop-dusting.” A small farm 
truck picked us up, dodged inno- 
cently through the rumbling mili- 
tary traffic, and dropped us again 
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deep among the green rice fields. A 
jeep was pulled up by the roadside, 
its engine running; we swung 
aboard and darted along a back 
road to a small rice farm. We sat 
down in a bedroom, drank Criollo 
café and waited while my equip- 
ment arrived in several installments. 

Ahead of us, of course, stretched 
the worst part—the forbidden area 
known as “the zone of death” where 
the jumpy army patrols had orders 
to shoot at sight. 

We left the farmhouse and began 
crossing the prohibited zone at four 
in the afternoon. We bounced along 
in a pair of jeeps for an hour and a 
half, Guerra-Matos riding in front, 
a .38 automatic dangling from his 
right hand. Suddenly the lead ve- 
hicle swerved sharply and stopped. 
We were at the jump-off point. 
From here on, we did it on foot— 
straight up the mountainside, and 
through the thick of the jungle. 

The next time we sat down was 
exactly 14 hours later. At 9 a.m. we 
were at a farm hut 3,000 feet above 
sea level. I remembered little about 
my walk in the dark except for 
the burning orange blur of exhaus- 
tion before my eyes and the incred- 
ibly voluptuous feeling of finally 
taking the load off my mangled 
feet. But we had made it. 

Three days later, I arrived at Cas- 
tro’s camp. I spent four weeks trek- 
king through the Sierra with the 
rebel commander, where in snatches 
he alternately wrote and dictated 
the message to CORONET’S readers 
that appears with this article. 

Of all wars, civil wars are the 
cruelest, guerrilla wars are the 
toughest, mountain wars are the 
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most exhausting, and jungle wars 
the most dangerous. Castro’s rebel 
army is fighting all four at once. 
Since their trackless forest routes 
will admit no transport, sometimes 
not even a mule, the men endure 
tremendous hardships; they have no 
tents, no regular changes of clothing, 
no supplies of any kind which they 
cannot carry themselves. They 
sleep in hammocks strung precari- 
ously from steep hillsides, eat rice, 
beans and an occasional chunk of 
pork from black horsebuckets. They 
are, without question, among the 
world’s toughest troops. 

Having found out as much, the 
Cuban Army has prudently with- 
drawn from the vast Sierra Maestra 
range, leaving the rebels wholly to 
themselves. The rebels, for their 
part, make sorties far out into the 
plains around the towns. During 
my stay with Castro, I accompanied 
a combat patrol of 40 men on a 
night mission which _took us ten 
miles out of the mountains and with- 
in hailing distance of a large city, 
Manzanillo. The rebels ambushed 
a truckload of Army soldiers, killed 
four of them in the first exchange of 
gunfire and wounded eight or nine 
others. Such commando raids have 
become daily operations for the 
cocky, confident Fidelistas. 

When my time came to leave, 
Felipe Guerra-Matos, probably the 
best mountain guide this side of 
Everest, took me out much as he 
brought me in. 

The big question still remains: 
what’s going to happen to Castro 
—and Cuba? 

“We need Castro because we need 
a change,” a wealthy Cuban told 
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me in the privacy of his palatial San- 
tiago home. “And we will never 
change from corruption, lethargy 
and military brutality unless we 
have a leader—and Castro is the 
only leader we have. Maybe Cuba 
is not very important. But remem- 
ber, Castro has done what the mid- 
dle classes, the intellectuals, the 
young people have been waiting 
for, all the way from Venezuela to 


Argentina—he has defied the mili- 
tary might of a dictator, and he has 
won his gamble. He has won it if 
he does nothing but stay alive. His 
name is a byword, his fight is a chal- 
lenging example to millions of Lat- 
ins. Today, they are silent, these 
millions, smothered under one mili- 
tary dictator or another. But to- 
morrow? ‘Tomorrow, my friend, be- 
longs to the people.” 


“Why we fight” 


by FIDEL CASTRO 


S THIS IS WRITTEN, our armed campaign on Cuban soil against 
Cuba’s dictatorial regime is entering its second year. 
Though it has been given many meanings and many interpre- 

tations, it is essentially a political struggle. In this struggle, we 
have sustained few reverses and a good many victories, while 
dictator Batista can point to a single successful achievement: he 
has effectively muzzled all public communications in our country, 
silenced TV, radio and the press, and so intimidated our news 
publishers that not a single Cuban reporter has ever been as- 
signed to our side of what is, in effect, a spreading civil war 

One of the unexpected results of this iron censorship, aug- 
mented by a military blockade around the combat zone, has been 
that our program—the aims, plans and aspirations of the 26th 
of July Movement—has never been published or explained ade- 
quately. In obtaining and publishing this exclusive article—the 
only first-person story written by me since we landed in Cuba on 
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December 2, 1956—CORONET Magazine has given us the oppor- 
tunity to state our aims and to correct the many errors and dis- 
tortions circulating about our revolutionary struggle. 

Though dictatorship, ignorance, military rule and police op- 
pression have spawned a great many evils among our people, all 
these evils have a common root: the lack of liberty. The single 
word most expressive of our aim and spirit is simply—freedom. 
First of all and most of all, we are fighting to do away with dic- 
tatorship in Cuba and to establish the foundations of genuine 
representative government. 
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To attain this, we intend to eject from office Fulgencio 
Batista and all his cabinet officers; to place them under ar- 
rest and impeach them before special revolutionary tribu- 
nals. To replace the unconstitutional Batista regime, we will 
aid in setting up a provisional government to be nominated 
by a special convention made up of the delegates of our 
various civic organizations: Lions, Rotarians, professional 
bodies such as the physicians’ or engineers’ guilds, religious 
associations, and so forth. This will be a break with estab- 
lished procedure, but we feel certain that it will prove work- 
able. Once appointed, the provisional government’s chief task 
will be to prepare and conduct truly honest general elections 
within twelve months. 

The question has presented itself whether I aspire to the 
presidential office of this provisional government or the 
elected government which will succeed it. The truth is that, 
quite apart from my personal reluctance to enter the presi- 
dential competition so soon, our Constitution, as it now 
stands, would prohibit it. Under its age requirement clause, 
I am, at 31, far too young to be eligible for the presidency, 
and will remain so for another ten years. 

We do have, however, a number of program points which 
might serve as a basis for action by the provisional govern- 
ment. They are the following: 

(1) Immediate freedom for all political prisoners, civil as 
well as military. Although the outside world knows little 
about it, Batista has imprisoned dozens of officers and hun- 
dreds of enlisted men from his own armed forces who have 
shown revulsion or resistance to his bloody suppression of 
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“We want to wipe out illiteracy, 
corruption in public life . . . thieving tax collectors 
and rapacious army bosses” 


political discontent. 

(2) Full and untrammeled freedom of public information for 
all communication media—broadcasting, TV, the daily and 
periodical press. Arbitrary censorship and systematic cor- 
ruption of journalists has long been one of the festering sores 
of our nation. 

(3) We want to re-establish for all citizens the personal and 
political rights set forth in our much-ignored Constitution. 
(4) We want to wipe out corruption in Cuban public life. 
Those who have grown accustomed over the years to dealing 
with vena! policemen, thieving tax collectors, rapacious army 
bosses here in Cuba may think this an optimistic resolution. 
But we intend to attack this problem at its very roots, by 
creating a career civil service beyond the reach of politics 
and nepotism and by making sure that our career function- 
aries get paid enough to be able to live without having to ac- 
cept bribes. 

(5) We want to sponsor an intensive campaign against illit- 
eracy. Though no one knows the exact number of our illiter- 
ates, they run into the hundreds of thousands, perhaps even 
up to a million. Our farm children get little schooling at best; 
many of them get none at all. Hundreds of thousands of small 
farmers feed their families on roots and rice, simply because 
no one has ever taught them how to grow tomatoes, lettuce or 
corn. No one has ever shown them how to utilize water. No one 
has ever told them how to choose a wholesome diet or how to 
protect their health. 

(6) We are in favor of land reform bills adjusting the un- 
certain owner-tenant relations that are a peculiar blight of 
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rural Cuba. Hundreds of thousands of small farmers occupy 
parcels which they do not own under the law. Thousands of 
absentee owners claim title to properties they’ve hardly ever 
seen. The titles, in fact, have been seen by no one and it is 
often impossible to establish who actually owns a particular 
property. We feel that in settling the question of legal owner- 
ship, preferential treatment should be given to those who 
actually occupy and cultivate the land. We will support no 
land reform bill, however, which does not provide for the 
just compensation of expropriated owners. 

(7) Finally, we support speedy industrialization of our na- 
tional economy and the raising of employment levels. 

Apart from political misconceptions about my own ambi- 
tions and those of our movement—we have been often accused 
of plotting to replace military dictatorship with revolution- 
ary dictatorship—nothing has been so frequently misunder- 
stood as our economic program. Various influential U.S. 
publications have identified me as a tool of big business, as a 
dangerous radical, and as a narrow reactionary manipulated 
by the clergy. U.S. companies with business interests in Cuba 
have been repeatedly warned that I have secret plans in my 
pocket for seizing all foreign holdings. 

Let me say for the record that we have no plans for the 
expropriation or nationalization of foreign investments here. 
True, the extension of government ownership to certain pub- 
lic utilities—some of them, such as the power companies, 
U.S.-owned—was a point of our earliest programs; but we 
have currently suspended all planning on this matter. I per- 
sonally have come to feel that nationalization is, at best, a 
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“A million unemployed bespeaks 
a terrible economic sickness which must be cured 
. » » lest it fester into communism” 


cumbersome instrument. It does not seem to make the state 
any stronger, yet it enfeebles private enterprise. Even more 
importantly, any attempt at wholesale nationalization would 
obviously hamper the principal point of our economic plat- 
form—industrialization at the fastest possible rate. For this 
purpose, foreign investments will always be welcome and 
secure here. 

Industrialization is at the heart of our economic progress. 
Something must be done about the staggering mass of over 
one million unemployed who cannot find jobs during eight 
months out of twelve. They can hope to work only during the 
four months of the cane harvest. A million unemployed in a 
nation of six million bespeaks a terrible economic sickness 
which must be cured without delay, lest it fester and become 
a breeding ground for Communism. 

Fortunately, improvement is by no means as difficult as 
Cuba’s present rulers would lead us to believe. Our country 
is rich in natural resources. What we need is an adequate 
canning industry to utilize our superb fruit crops; expanded 
industrial facilities for the processing of sugar and its im- 
portant by-products; expanded consumer industries for the 
production of light metal, leather, paper and textile goods 
which would go far towards improving our trade balance; 
and the beginnings of a long-range cargo fleet. 

The state would not need to resort to expropriation to take 
a guiding part in such economic developments. By reforming 
its tax collection system which now consists of paying off the 
revenue collector instead of paying the state, it could in- 
crease its budget many times and turn its attention to the 
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sorely needed extension of our road network. 

And with rising living standards and growing confidence 
in government will come rapid progress toward political sta- 
bility under a representative, truly democratic government. 
That, ultimately, is what we are fighting for. 

As long as we are forced to fight, however, our constructive 
projects must wait. Our immediate task is something entirely 
different: it is the burning of Cuba’s entire sugar cane crop. 
It was a terrible decision, and now that we are about to carry 
it out, it is a terrible job. Sugar cane is Cuba’s principal 
source of revenue; it contributes about one-third of the total 
national income and employs two-fifths of the labor force. 
Half of our farm income is dependent on sugar. Yet it is the 
very importance of the cane crop that compels us to destroy it. 

If the cane goes up in flames, the army will grind to a 
standstill; the police will have to disband, for none of them 
will get paid; and the Batista regime will have to capitulate. 
What’s more, we will gain this decisive victory with compara- 
tively little bloodshed by expending this year’s crop. 

I well know the heavy personal losses involved. My family 
has sizable cane holdings here in Oriente, and my instruc- 
tions to our clandestine action groups state clearly that our 
crop must be the first one to burn, as an example to the rest 
of the nation. Only one thing can save the cane, and that is 
Batista’s surrender. 

But even if the crop will have to burn down to the last sin- 
gle cane, the flames will set fire to the dictatorship which 
weighs so heavily on us now. Once the tyranny has gone up 
in smoke, we will see the way to a decent, democratic future. 
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A CORONET QUICK QUIZ 
Names that liwe 


Om \y 


Everyday, says Guest Quizmistress Gi- 
sele MacKenzie, we use words adapted 
from the names of famous people. Be- 
low, the star of the “Gisele MacKenzie 
Show” (NBC-TV, Saturdays, 9:30 p.m., 
EST) lists definitions of these words, as 
well as first names and clues about the 
notables. Can you supply the last names 
—and the words? (Answers on page 118) 


. Rainceat: Charles , inventor of waterproofed cloth. 
, French physician. 
, Belgian instrument maker. 


, Norwegian traitor. 

, Virginia justice of the peace. 

, introduced tobacco to France. 

, Napoleonic soldier-admirer. 

, Scottish engineer. 

, introduced it in 1829. 

. Unit of electromotive force: Alessandro , Italian physicist. 
. Refrain from buying: Charles , Irish land agent. 
. Hypnotize: Franz , German physician. 
. Te coat with zinc: Luigi , 18th century Italian physiologist. 
: , Civil War general. 
. Shell that explodes in flight: Gen. ......................... , English inventor. 
. Photographic precess: Louis , French inventor (1789-1851). 
. Nut confection: Marshal! du Plessis- His chef created it. 
: , Greek philosopher. 
Me er I I oc 6 es hii HA ii , Charlemagne’s mother. 
. Internal-combustion engine: Rudolf , German inventor. 
pS hs iwc dst wk os vo os cc abadexv baie wei ks , ancient philosopher. 
, Peel, English statesman. 

, English hospital reformer. 

: po architect. 


, first Aunecican minister to Mexico. 
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N BARS, DRUGSTORES, barber shops 
i and assorted stands along Main 

Street the same signs are appear- 
ing again this year: “Your Income 
Tax Prepared by Tax Expert.” 

Just how expert is the “expert” 
and how safe his “report’’? 

“My fee is 10 percent of whatever 
refund I get you,” one such told me 
glibly. “If I don’t get anything back, 
you don’t owe me a dime. That’s 
fair enough, isn’t it?” 

I told him my income and the 
names of my dependents. He filled 
in the rest of the 
tax form himself. 

“You’ve got a 
kind face,so I’m fig- 
uring $400 in chari- 
table contributions,” 
he said. “About 
$1,000 ought to be 
the right amount for 
medical expenses.” 

He continued 
down the column of 
deductions and fin- 
ished in 15 minutes. 
It showed a $250 
tax refund due me. 

“That'll be $25,” he said. “It’s 
10 percent of what I saved you. Fair 
enough?” 

That tax return, if I had actually 
filed it, might very well have brought 
me a $250 tax refund. It might also 
have brought me—in a postage-free 
envelope—a polite but unwelcome 
invitation to visit the local office of 
the Internal Revenue Service. 

There, I might have been asked 
to explain that $140 deduction for 
state gasoline taxes, enough gas to 
drive around the world three times; 
the $117 cigarette tax deduction, 
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a WARE 
THE TAX 
REFUND 
RACKET 


by Joel Berg 





about four packs a day for the entire 
year; the dependency claim for an 
“Aunt Jane” the “consultant” 
picked out of the air; and other 
choice items of tax fraud in the re- 
turn. 

“Any man who guarantees a tax 
refund without knowing your in- 
come, the number of your depend- 
ents, and the amount of your 
deductions can’t possibly be hon- 
est,’ declares Internal Revenue 
Commissioner Russell C. Harring- 
ton. “Often the only way he can 


By overloading 
your deduc- 
tions, phony 
advisers often 
pick your 
pocket while 
pretending to 
fatten your 
bank roll 





make good his promise is to recom- 
mend outright fraud.” 

Between now and April 15, some 
60,000,000 Americans will make 
their annual accounting to the fed- 
eral Government. Under our sys- 
tem of pay-as-you-go, there will al- 
ways be some entitled to a refund. 
A tax advisor’s job is to make that 
refund just as large as he legally can. 
The deductions and exemptions 
were put into the law to be used. 

Many a bookkeeper, schoolteach- 
er or clerk has taken time to study 
the income tax laws and can do a 
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competent job of filling out per- 
sonal-income-tax forms. “We wel- 
come that kind of help,” says Com- 
missioner Harrington. But some 
have tried to build their practice by 
winning exorbitant tax refunds for 
their clients, without being too par- 
ticular about how they did it. 

On the advice of one New York 
accountant, a tailor and a switch- 
board operator claimed deductions 
for traveling expenses, a stenogra- 
pher for “work clothes and tools,” 
people without cars claimed deduc- 
tions for gasoline taxes and repair 
bills, others said they spent more on 
sales-taxed goods than they earned 
during the year. 

Towards the end of his practice, 
just before he won three tax-free 
years in federal prison, business was 
so good that the accountant had 
to issue number tags, supermarket 
style, to keep his clients in order. 

A Philadelphia man, to meet the 
rising demand for his services, put 
his practice on an assembly-line 
basis. First an interviewer spoke to 
each taxpayer to learn his name, in- 
come, church, the name of his doc- 
tor, finance company and whether 
he owned a car; and then had him 
sign a blank tax-return form. Then 
the operator took the material, de- 
cided on the amount of refund, and 
worked backwards to figure out the 
deductions. He then passed the ma- 
terial on to a battery of stenogra- 
phers who typed the forms up and 
mailed them. 

Once a refund artist has been de- 
tected, the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice combs the thousands of returns 
he has handled. In nearly every case 
the taxpayer has to pay up sums 
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ranging from a few hundred to sev- 
eral thousand dollars. Where the 
Service finds a willful attempt to 
evade taxes, it levies an additional 
30 percent penalty for fraud. 

“The real victim of these re- 
fund artists is not the Government 


but the taxpayer,” Commissioner 
Harrington says. “Any consultant 
who would deliberately cheat the 
Government would just as readily 
cheat his own clients.” 

Many ways of doing this have 
come to light. A Chicago man, oper- 
ating out of the front of a tailor 
shop, won some handsome refunds 
for his clients. But, before mailing in 
the returns, he inserted his own ad- 
dress on the form. When the refund 
checks arrived, he forged his clients’ 
signatures and cashed them. 

A consultant in a far western state 
had his clients sign a blank form and 
pay directly to him the extra tax due 
and the fee. After a man paid him 
$200 for taxes and $10 for his fee, he 
altered the return before submitting 
it. The Government got the $10 and 
the consultant, the $200. The ac- 
countant went to jail, but his inno- 
cent clients had to make good the 
money he stole—with interest! 

“The cruelest part of this swin- 
dle,” a Revenue Service agent ex- 
plains, “is that many taxpayers 
would save as much or more legiti- 
mately if they went to a competent 
tax advisor. In Los Angeles, a refund 
artist swept through a return, listing 
half a dozen phony deductions, and 
came up with a refund of $76.20. 
When the return was audited, the 
agent found that a perfectly legiti- 
mate bad debt deduction of $1,500 
had not been claimed, something 
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any competent advisor would have 
asked about. Instead of a fraudulent 
$76.20, the taxpayer was actually 
entitled to a refund of $167. 

“We know that some people who 
go to these refund artists are trying 
to cut corners, and get exactly the 
kind of return they want,” one agent 
states. “But many honestly don’t 
know what the law requires. They 
assume the consultant is an expert, 
sign a blank return, and blindly take 
his word on any item he includes. 
Many times they find we are after 
them for costly adjustments they do 
not know a thing about.” 

The Internal Revenue Service 
urges people to fill out their own 
tax returns where they can. Those 
earning less than $5,000 in wages 
can use the special card form 1040A, 
and have the Internal Revenue 
Service figure out their tax. 

On the longer tax return forms, if 
you have any questions you can visit 
or phone your local Revenue office 
for help. Under the Treasury De- 
partment’s self-help program, you 
can fill out your return at the In- 
ternal Revenue office in a small 
group of other taxpayers, with a 
Revenue agent standing by to give 


help where needed. Last year the 
Service answered questions for 11,- 
000,000 bewildered taxpayers. 

If you wish the services of a tax 
advisor, your bank, Chamber of 
Commerce or local Better Business 
Bureau can refer you to a reputable 
practitioner. Internal Revenue of- 
ficials recommend these precautions 
in dealing with an advisor you don’t 
know: 

1) Never sign a blank tax return 
form, or one with entries in pencil. 

2) Check your own tax return, 
know what’s in it, and get a dupli- 
cate copy to save. 

3) Be sure your tax advisor signs 
the form in the space provided at the 
foot of page 1. Reputable advisors 
will do so automatically, the phonies 
often do not. 

4) Make all checks payable to the 
Internal Revenue Service, never to 
the tax advisor. 

The responsibility for the ac- 
curacy of your return rests squarely 
with you, no matter who helped 
prepare it. When the return is au- 
dited, long after the refund artist 
has folded his bridge table and de- 
parted, you must answer for any 
errors that were made, 





More Truth Than Poetry 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY is proving that some parents 
just are not getting at the seat of the problem. 


-—~KENNETH J. SHIVELY 


WHEN THE GRASS looks greener on the other side of the 
fence, it may be that they take better care of it over 


there. 


—CECIL SELIG (Quote) 


WOMEN ARE unpredictable. You never know how they’re 
going to manage to get their own way. 


—BEATRICE MANN (Buck Bits) 
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The challenge 


Text by Gerold Frank 


Winter is a testing time. 
All that lives and grows 
meets Nature’s challenge | 
in ways wondrous 
beyond imagining — | 
making the sere a | 
sign of life, turning 
bleakness into beauty. 
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Sometimes the challenge yields scenes of pure enchantment... 
a giant sun blazing golden from a naked sky, a sorcerer’s moon, 
pale as lost dreams, human figures, seen and unseen... 











And there are creatures who take the test as instinct teaches, 


finding sustenance beneath the barely giving snow, 
secure in knowledge that winter's fury is a transient thing... 
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Often the answer is an artist's triumph. Nature’s poetry is caught 


in one brilliant, unforgettable moment: trees become fantasies 
in snow, the shiest of tiny beasts crouch sleek and unafraid... 

















Then, suddenly, the season turns, the test is over: 
in a cloak of whiteness, in an icy ripple, 
in a last hoar-breath of fragile wonder, winter vanishes. 
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HE INDICATIONS ARE that our 

Patsy is beginning to make a hit 
with the opposite sex. In justice to 
her, she was never anathema to boys. 
When she was younger they toler- 
ated her. Invited to her birthday 
party, they would willingly come 
and willingly bring the expected 
present. They would then congre- 
gate by themselves and engage in 
impromptu wrestling matches, not 
joining the girls until the ice cream 
and cake was served. Relations were 
strictly on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. 

But with the approach of adoles- 
cence we have observed a change. 
Patsy is getting those subtle atten- 
tions that a junior high school girl 
has every right to expect from the 
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Patsy’s painless growing pains 






by Parke Cummings 


healthy normal junior high school 
boy. The lads at last are becoming 
aware of her. 

The first proof of this awareness 
came several months ago when she 
returned home from school one day 
looking unmistakably pleased. It 
seems that Sandy Hatch—captain 
of the football team, no less—had 
put a dead mouse in her desk, throw- 
ing the classroom into a turmoil and 
making Patsy the envy of every girl 
in the room. 

You get the significance? He 
didn’t single out Sandra Jackson or 
Betty Fuller for this attention ; it was 
our Patsy. It was she, by what devi- 
ous wiles I wouldn’t know, who had 
made an impression on him—a con- 
quest, you might almost say. Could 
this have happened a year ago? 
Don’t be foolish! Sandy wouldn’t 
even have bothered to throw spit- 
balls at her. 

A few weeks later, it developed 
that she had also made an impres- 
sion on Ted Holloway, one of the 
most popular boys in her set. It seems 
that Ted had dropped practically 
an entire ice cream cone down the 
back of her dress. It almost started 
a rumor that the two were engaged, 
because Ted hadn’t shown that 
much interest in a girl since he let 
the air out of Mary Kearney’s bi- 
cycle tires. 

Sandra Jackson and Betty Fuller 
were in the group when this episode 
happened, and I don’t want to give 
the impression that their noses were 
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out of joint because Ted dropped 
the ice cream down Patsy’s dress in- 
stead of one of theirs. They, too, are 
beginning to get genuine signs of 
awareness from boys. Mack Hilton 
has become smitten with Sandra and 
refuses to squirt his water pistol at 
any other girl. It’s a good thing, too, 
because Sandra’s the type who has 
no use for a two-timer. 

As for Betty Fuller, it would ap- 
pear that she has two boys on her 
string. Joe Shriver consistently grabs 
the rubber bands. off her pony-tail. 
And Pete Smith pours salt on her 
dessert every time they eat in the 
school cafeteria. 

Betty saved up her allowance for 
months and gave Pete a basketball 
for his birthday. (All Joe Shriver 
got from her was a pencil set.) So it 
would appear that the salt-pouring 
technique has it over rubber-band 
grabbing as far as girls in this age 
bracket are concerned. 

But we really feel that Patsy is 
setting the popularity pace right 
now. The reason I say this is that I 
attended the outing her class had at 
the local “Y” the other day. They 
danced, played badminton and ping 
pong, and then they all swam in the 
pool. 

It was there that Patsy scored 
her ultimate triumph. (I proudly 
watched with her own eyes.) She 
was standing on the edge of the pool, 
a bit reluctant about getting in, 
when not one but three boys sudden- 


ly grabbed her, picked her up,and— 
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as she squealed delightedly—heaved 
her into the drink. Oh yes, there 
were other girls who got the same 
treatment afterwards, but the point 
is that our daughter got thrown in 
first—before any other girl in her 
class! I saw it happen. 

Not only that, but she got thrown 
in more times—1l1—than anyone 
else. (‘The next best was Hildy Olney 
with what I considered a very medi- 
ocre four.) And Patsy got the most 
wet towels heaved at her, too. 

Boasting by a proud parent can 
be pretty sickening, and I’m the first 
to admit it, but I just want to point 
out that some girls reach the age of 
15 or 16 around here before a boy 
throws them into a swimming pool 
or pushes them off a beach float. 
And some of them get a pretty bad 
inferiority complex because of it. 

Patsy’s much younger than that. 
She’s only—but there I go again, 
bragging because we have a Social 
Success in the family. If I show her 
it’s gone to my head, it may go to her 
head, too. 

For you parents of girls approach- 
ing adolescence, don’t let it worry 
you if the boys seem to ignore your 
pride and joy. One of these days— 
sooner than you think—your Susy 
or Gail will come home with shining 
eyes and announce that the class 
president stole her loafers and filled 
them full of banana peels—and 
you'll know that she’s on her way. 
You've got a Popular Girl on your 
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WIZARD 
OF 


CORAL CASTLE 
by William Kofoed 


A slave of unrequited love, 
he built a castle of gigantic 
blocks of coral to shelter 

all his shattered dreams 


FOR CENTURIES, engineers have 
sought the secret of the Pyramids— 
how, with only muscle and primitive 
tools, enormous blocks of stone were 
lifted and set into place. 

Wiry, 97-pound Edward Leed- 
skalnin apparently discovered how 
the slaves of the Pharaohs accom- 
plished their seemingly impossible 
task. Proof of this can be seen in 
the Coral Castle, formerly called 


Rock Gate Park, on U.S. Highway 
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1 near Homestead, Florida, where 
the Latvian immigrant quarried sin- 
gle-handed, and set in place, coral 
rock segments weighing up to 35 
tons. An obelisk he carved there is 
27 feet high, three feet higher than 
the great central trilithon at Stone- 
henge, England. Everything in the 
park and in the castle there is made 
of rock—tables, chairs, bathtub 
without a trace of cement. 
Leedskalnin carried his secret to 
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the grave, though scores of experts 
examined his work. He even showed 
them his machinery for lifting tre- 
mendous weights—a simple appar- 
atus of chains, pulleys and levers. 
Yet how it supported thousands of 
pounds of rock mystifies engineers 
to this day. 

The Latvian built his chain and 
pulley system from scrap parts sal- 
vaged from junk yards. Wheels 
from railroad hand cars are still 
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scattered around the workshop in his 
castle. Heavy duty chains, 15 feet in 
length, run disjointedly through and 
about other cumbersome wheels, the 
entire apparatus supported by a 
large hook fastened to a big log. The 
log was supported by several others. 

After Ed Leedskalnin died and 
the curious began going through his 
belongings, they found the pulley 
system dismantled. How he assem- 
bled it remains a mystery. Other 
equipment included rollers, jacks, 
wedges, slings, cables, sledge ham- 
mers and chisels. No one ever saw 
the littlke man at work. The few 
existing pictures of him were taken 
by himself with time exposures. 


HY THE LATVIAN dedicated his 

life to this most unusual task 
goes back 46 years to a small village 
outside Riga where Ed fell in love 
with a 16-year-old peasant girl. He 
thought she adored him as he adored 
her, and a wedding date was set. 
But on its eve, his fiancée told him 
she loved someone else. 

Edward Leedskalnin’s world fell 
apart. But being a stubborn man, 
he convinced himself that, if he 
could accomplish something so un- 
usual the world’s attention would 
focus on him, he could win back the 
girl whom he always called “My 
Sweet Sixteen.” 

With this in mind, he left Latvia 
to seek fame in the United States. 
He visited New York, California, 
Texas, and finally, in 1918, settled 
near the little hamlet of Florida 
City, Florida. By that time he had 
discovered his secret—and planned 
a monument which would be one of 
the wonders of the modern world. 
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For awhile after his arrival, Ed 
rode around Homestead and Florida 
City on his bicycle, as though look- 
ing for someone or something. Hos- 
pitable townsmen asked him if they 
could be of help, but Ed thanked 
them and said “no.” Until he began 
building, which was within a few 
weeks after he arrived at Florida 
City, the rumor circulated that he 
was a treasure hunter. 

Leedskalnin erected a log house, 
removed from other habitation. He 
quarried rock and fashioned it into 
chairs, a bed, tables, a bathtub; later 
a crib and cradle, in anticipation of 
the day his Sweet Sixteen would ar- 
rive, and bear his children. 

Although no one ever saw him 
quarry the coral rock, from the tools 
he left some idea is known as to how 
this was done. He had designed a 
tool to which he attached a wire 
cable. The other end of the cable 
was driven down into the rock with 
an iron stake. By working the tool 
back and forth in a sawing process 
he would eventually cut down sev- 
eral feet. He would run two paral- 
lel cuts for a distance of a hundred 
feet or so, and then cut a trench 
between the cuts to a depth of sev- 
eral feet. Then he would set a row 
of flat chisels down and by hammer- 
ing at each one the block of stone 
would eventually crack out of the 
ground. This was a tedious job, but 
Ed had the patience of a saint. 

Then he would set up a huge log 
tripod, place his hoist on this, sling 
a cable around the rock to be lifted, 
and thus gradually raise it out of the 
ground. Then he would set it on 
wooden rollers, and with a different 
set of pulleys and wedges gradually 
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move it to wherever he wished to 
set it. 

He built a “repentance corner” 
which he planned to use to punish 
his children after Sweet Sixteen ar- 
rived and bore them. It resembled 
the old-fashioned pillory of colonial 
days. Ed said, “The kids might for- 
get a whipping, but they’ll never for- 
get this.” 

Everything he did was in antici- 
pation of his beloved’s arrival. He 
even hewed what he called a “twist- 
ed heart.” It was a 500-pound piece 
of stone roughly carved into the 
shape of a heart. “If either of us 
have our feelings hurt, we can sit 
here,” Ed explained. 

Meanwhile, a real-estate boom 
attracted thousands of newcomers 
to Florida. Ed was “crowded” by 
neighbors, and he didn’t like that. 

He loaded his handicraft, con- 
sisting mostly of rock furniture, on a 
trailer and hired a neighbor to haul 
it to a new site north of Homestead. 

Even the heavy-duty tractor 
couldn’t budge the great loads when 
the truck veered off the road. Ed 
would smile at the futile efforts of 
the driver, a jovial Homestead resi- 
dent named Bob Biggers. The ma- 
gician in stone would get out cables 
and pulleys, “lift” the truck out of 
the sand, and get it on the road. 

Settled on his new site, Leedskal- 
nin went to work on his inner sanc- 
tum, a two-storied castle containing 
160 tons of coral rock. To keep 
sightseers at long range, he built a 
wall eight feet high and three thick 
around his castle and his park. ‘Time 
and vegetation combined to make 
the slabs look as though they were 
carved from a single piece of coral. 
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He said he planned to add another 
eight feet to the wall’s height, but he 
never got around to it. 

Ed lived on the second floor of 
his castle, using the first as a work- 
room and storehouse. Being a man 
of small needs, with a passion for 
neatness, his furnishings were a 
primitive rocking chair and a bed, 
which he pulled to the ceiling after 
he arose in the morning. His legless 
table fastened to the wall, for the 
little man didn’t want anything in 
his way when he cleaned. 

The rear entrance to his park is 
through a nine-ton door, perfectly 
balanced on pivots, which a child 
can move with ease. It is so closely 
fitted into the wall that there is bare- 
ly a half inch clearance between the 
stones framing it. 

Inside the park is an ingenious 
mirror which Ed used for shaving 
and combing his hair. He fashioned 
it from a small, rectangular rock, 
hollowed out to a depth of several 
inches. He darkened the bottom 
with pitch, and filled it with water. 
It gives a perfect reflection. 

Leedskalnin showed equal imagi- 
nation with his tables, one of which 
is carved into the shape of Florida. 
Still a mystery to horticulturists is a 
solid coral rock table, from which a 
flowering centrepiece grows. 

Ed claimed to have designed the 
first contour chair, a three-ton giant 
in which he relaxed after the day’s 
work. He built a huge polaris tele- 
scope 25 feet tall and weighing near- 
ly 30 tons, to focus the North Star. 
Then he erected another coral giant 
a few feet away and bored small 
holes through both stones. There 


were no lenses in the telescope. 
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Within small borings in each of the 
coral giants were two wires shaped 
into a cross. Ed would sight on the 
star by lining up the center part of 
the cross. It is quite accurate. 

In all the years, Leedskalnin ru- 
ined not a single stone, an incredible 
record considering how easily coral 
crumbles. That was one of his 
proudest boasts. 

He led a Spartan life, and for en- 
tertainment made occasional trips 
into Homestead on his bicycle. 
There, he read newspapers and peri- 
odicals, and studied scientific books 
in the town library. He mostly ig- 
nored the movies because he com- 
plained he could not look and hear 
at the same time. 

Though Leedskalnin never sought 
visitors, he didn’t keep them out. 
Eventually he formally opened his 
park to them. He charged no fee 
for admission, but he did accept 
donations. 

Few visitors came until his monu- 
ment took shape, then curiosity 
brought them to his door. To get 
into the main courtyard they had to 
go through a three-ton, perfectly 
balanced rock in the shape of a turn- 
stile. 

“Don’t turn the stone unless you 
use your little finger,” Ed would 





say. After the visitor had turned the 
stone, Ed would move it back the 
same way. 

In a sing-songy heavily accented 
voice, Leedskalnin told visitors 
about the castle. He was a crotchety 
host. Occasionally people, scarcely 
believing what they saw, exclaimed, 
“You couldn’t have done all this by 
yourself!” Ed would glare at them, 
counter with: “I did it!” and stalk 
away. He felt such remarks from 
doubting people a reflection on his 
talent and integrity. 

Despite his eccentricities, most 
people who visited the park, which 
was then known only as “Ed’s 
Place,” held a genuine fondness for 
the wiry old man. 

Yet, though Ed had achieved 
what no other modern man had ever 
done, he felt himself a failure. He 
had worked ceaselessly with mind 
and hands to make Sweet Sixteen 
come back to him—and she had 
never come. 

In 1951, at the age of 64, Leed- 
skalnin died. But his monument re- 
mains, turned now into a tourist at- 
traction, one of the most unusual in 
Florida. 

Engineers still come and look and 


prod about, but none has ever learn- 
ed Edward Leedskalnin’s secret. 


Candid Comments 


ABBA EBAN, Israeli ambassador to the U.S.: “When an ostrich 
buries its head in the ground to avoid facing unpleasant facts 
it not only presents an undignified spectacle, it also constitutes 


an irresistible target.” 


—The Detroit News 


A HENPECKED weatherman claims: 


“My wife speaks 150 words a minute with gusts up 


to 180.” 


—Jon creason (Louisville Courier Journal) 
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This 3-ton creature gave zoologists 
a start when he shook a leg 
and landed 1,000 miles from home 





HUBERT THE HYPOED HIPPO 
by REED MILLARD 





































A’. ANIMAL EXPERT knows that hippos are home-loving creatures 
who never stray more than a few miles from their natal lakes 
and streams. Yet in 1919, incredulous natives came upon one in a 
cane field hundreds of miles south of the steaming waters of Zulu- 
land where he presumably should have been. 

The next morning, Hubert (as he got to be called), was gone and 
it was believed he had headed north toward home. Soon, however, 
he was sighted, heading south. 

Newspapers all over South Africa picked up the story when Hubert 
moved into a field of cabbages. Nobody in those parts had ever seen 
a wild hippopotamus before, much less one that ate cabbages. The 
6,000-pound traveler went from one cabbage field to another, moving 
steadily southward. Months later, he appeared in a lake outside the 
large city of Durban, and hundreds of motorists drove out to see him. 

Hubert seemed to like people. But when hunters from the Johan- 
nesburg Zoo showed up, he violently resisted capture. The Natal 
Provincial Council then decreed that he was a ward of the Province 
and that no one was to molest the ungainly nomad. 

As if he knew that he now had free run of the country, Hubert 
headed for Durban. All traffic stopped as he triumphantly lumbered 
down the main street, poking his head into doorways. 

On southward he went, making it a point to go through villages 
rather than around them. Awed natives treated him as though he 
were some sort of god. Hubert did seem to display an unusual inter- 
est in religion, for he shouldered his way into a Buddhist temple, 
blundered into a Trappist monastery and, just to be impartial, 
ploughed into a native ceremonial dance. 

Hubert once disappeared for weeks, and those who knew about hip- 
popotami said that at last Hubert had gone home to Zululand. ‘Then 
he calmly walked into a village a hundred miles still farther south. 

What strange call lured Hubert ever southward? No one ever 
found out. For one night, two and a half years later, he was acci- 
dentally shot to death. No one knows how far he might have trav- 
eled. But as it was, he clinched a place for himself as one of the most 
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BALLET 
OF 
rst 


ale 


by John Carlova 


As temple belis 
tinkied, 1,000 
beauties flung 
themseives on Dutch 


invaders’ bayonets 


apes ROMANTIC ISLE OF BALI, re- 
nowned for its beauty and charm, 
was the scene of the world’s most 
Savage mass suicide—a passionate 
outburst of self-destruction in which 


hundreds of naked or half-naked 


jalinese women danced to their 
deaths on the bayonets of an in- 
vading army, provoked the soldiers 
into shooting them, or flung them- 
selves on the funeral pyre of a 
blazing palace. In all, more than 
1,000 women died in this gallantly 
quixotic attempt to hold onto their 
beloved island, their freedom and 
their religion. 

The Balinese, descendants of Hin- 
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du princes who migrated to the East 
Indies from India, are a proud peo- 
ple. The men are small but strong. 
The doll-like women, dark-eyed and 
exquisite, are generally considered 
to be the most beautiful in the world. 
As ritualistic dancers, they have 
long been famous. 

Up until the end of the 19th 
century, the Dutch, firmly in con- 
trol of most of the other islands of 
the East Indies, had had to settle 
for a trading agreement with Bali 
which restricted them to coastal ter- 
ritories. By 1900, this arrangement 
had proved unsatisfactory to the 
Dutch and they began to look 
around for a sound moral reason to 
break it. — 

Consequently, they banned cer- 
tain “uncivilized” practices in Ball. 
Among these was suttee, the ancient 
Hindu custom under which high- 
caste widows threw themselves alive 
on the funeral pyres of their hus- 
bands, a custom which had not been 
widely practiced in happy-go-lucky 
Bali. 

But in 1903, when the Rajah of 
Tabanan died, one of his widows 
had a 20-foot ceremonial tower 
built. This overlooked a pit on which 
the dead prince, swathed in robes of 
gold tissue, was to be cremated. 
When the flames were at their 
height, the widow leaped to her 
death. 

This, a dispute over the sinking of 
a Chinese ship flying a Dutch flag, 
and a most romantic incident gave 
the Dutch all the excuse they needed 
for occupation. As could be expected 
in romantic Bali, a love story was 
involved in this third excuse. 

Through the years, many Dutch 
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seamen and traders had taken ad- 
vantage of the hospitality of the 
amiable Balinese girls. An offspring 
of one of these unions was a hand- 
some, light-skinned youth named 
Saba, a fisherman who lived in the 
territory ruled by the despotic Rajah 
of Klungkung. 

One of the Rajah’s daughters was 
a beautiful temple dancer named 
Raka. While swimming in a lagoon 
one day, she met Saba—and it was 
love at first sight. Theirs was a pro- 
hibited love, however, for girls of 
royal birth were forbidden to mingle 
with common folk. The fact that 
Saba was half white made it all the 
worse. 

Nevertheless, so strong was their 
love, the young couple risked the 
wrath of the Rajah. They went to 
him and asked his permission to 
marry. Without answering, the Ra- 
jah ordered Raka and Saba dressed 
in ceremonial robes, with blossoms 
pinned in their hair, as though for a 
wedding. Then he had them hurled 
alive into a pool of sharks. 

The Dutch East Indies governor- 
general was outraged. “This is an 
affront to the civilized world,” he 
declared. “It is time the princes of 
Bali were taught a lesson. We shall 
take over the island and place it un- 
der more humane administration.” 

As a result, on September 19, 
1906, a fleet of 19 Dutch ships car- 
rying 3,000 troops anchored off 
Sanur, three miles from the palace 
of the paramount Balinese Rajah at 
Den Pasar. The admiral in charge 
sent an order to the aged Rajah, de- 
manding immediate surrender of 
the entire island. 

The Rajah replied, “We would be 
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less than men if we did not fight for 
our freedom.” 

The Dutch fleet then opened fire 
and dropped thousands of shells into 
Sanur. After two days of bombard- 
ment, there was hardly a building 
left standing in the town. It seemed 
impossible for anyone to be still alive 
amid the burning rubble. 

Yet, when the Dutch troops rowed 
ashore, they were met by a Balinese 
“army” of 6,000 men, women and 
children, a few armed with ancient 
rifles, the rest swinging swords or 
flinging spears. Their courage was 
admirable but their action foolish. 
They were shot down by the hun- 
dreds because they would not sur- 
render, nor would they stop fighting. 

“For your own sake, and for the 
sake of your people, I implore you 
to surrender,” the Dutch com- 
mander wrote the Rajah. “We have 
no heart for such slaughter and want 
no more of it.” 

In reply, another Balinese “army” 
came storming out of the jungle and 
again the Dutch were forced to 
shoot down hundreds of lightly 
armed but savagely fighting men, 
women and children. 

On September 20, the Dutch 
army drew up before the great pal- 
ace at Den Pasar. Inside, besides 
the Rajah, were about a hundred 
princes, a score of high priests and 
several hundred servants. There 
were also more than a thousand 
women and girls, including royal 
wives, concubines and court dancers. 

The Dutch commander ordered 
the Rajah to surrender. In answer, 
smoke began to appear from palace 
windows, and a glittering procession 
formed up in the courtyard. At its 
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head was the Rajah, wearing state 
robes of gold and borne aloft on a 
golden throne. Over his head was a 
golden umbrella. In his right hand 
he held a royal dagger studded with 
diamonds. 

Behind the Rajah came rows of 
noblemen dressed in white, the sun 
flashing on their silver headdresses, 
silver-tipped spears and gem-en- 
crusted royal daggers. 

Then came the women, a thou- 
sand of them, naked or half-naked 
as though for sacrifice, their slender, 
honey-colored bodies smeared with 
a paste made of coconut oil, mashed 
spices and flowers. They had pure 
white frangipani blossoms fixed in 
their black hair; and some wore 
heavy pendants of gold about their 
necks, others chunky royal rings, 
thick silver bracelets or gold finger- 








nail protectors up to five inches long. 

Slowly, to the tinkling accompani- 
ment of temple bells carried by yel- 
low-robed priests, the women began 
to dance. At first, only the hands 
moved—an intricate pattern of 
parted fingers weaving before the 
eyes. 

“They've all sworn to die to- 
gether!” an officer gasped, recog- 
nizing the symbolic last glimpse of 
life that marks the Balinese dance 
of death. 

Flames were leaping from the pal- 
ace doors and windows as the bizarre 
procession moved out of the court- 
yard. Down the wide avenue be- 
tween rows of sacred trees it came, 
the women dancers angrily stamping 
their bare feet on the pavement. 
With knees bent and heads jerking 
from side to side, they swung their 
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arms fiercely. In quickening tempo, 
they whirled and turned, some mov- 
ing to the head of the procession, 
others spreading out on both sides. 

At the great carved stone gates of 
the palace, reaching a pitch of 
frenzy, the women in front flung 
themselves to the ground. In an 
awed hush, the Rajah was borne on 
his golden throne over their pros- 
trate bodies. 

Suddenly lifting his diamond- 
studded clagger he cried, “I die so 
that Bali might live!” He then 
plunged the dagger into his heart. 

At this signal, most of the royal 
princes hurled themselves on their 
spears. Some, who preferred to go 
down fighting, charged the fixed 
bayonets of the Dutch troops. 

They were followed by the women 
who savagely flung their rings and 
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bracelets at the soldiers. The horri- 
fied Dutch tried to avert their bay- 
onets, but not before hundreds of 
the women had impaled themselves 
upon them. 

In the confusion, an officer gave 
the order to fire and volley after 
volley cut down the rows of Balinese 
dancers in a fearful finale to their 
ballet of death. Those who survived 
ran back up the avenue between the 
rows of sacred trees and threw 
themselves into the raging inferno 
of the palace. 

In the end, not one of the 1.400 
people who had come out of the 
palace was left alive. But they did 
not die in vain. After World War II, 
the East Indies gained their inde- 
pendence and, as part of the repub- 
lic of Indonesia, Bali today is happy, 
prosperous and free. i Wy tw 
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by John Kord Lagemann 


oe AWFUL has happened to Bill since we 
got married,” Janet told her doctor, and pro- 
ceeded to pour out her grievances. 

Bill drank too much. Twice he had beaten her. 
His jealousy drove away all her old friends. He was 
totally lacking in affection and understanding. 
Though almost impotent, he demanded occasional 
satisfaction in ways that left her cold and dis- 
gusted. Certainly this wasn’t the man she promised, 
only a year ago, to love and to honor. 

“Marriage changed him completely,” Janet 
cried bitterly. 

To the doctor, this was an old story. Actually, 
Bill had not changed at all. Janet had simply dis- 
covered things about him which should have been 
obvious during their early dating days. 

“Picking a husband is the most important de- 
cision a woman makes during her entire lifetime,” 
says Dr. Rebecca Liswood, executive director of 
the Marriage Counseling Service of Greater New 
York, Inc. “Yet to this crucial task many apply 
less deliberation and judgment than they use in 
picking a hairdresser.” 

Certain personality traits are favorable to mar- 
riage and certain others make it impossible for a 
man to be a good companion, lover, parent and 
provider. No man ts a good enough actor to hide 
these traits from a woman who realizes how pro- 
foundly they will affect her marrieddife. They are 
revealed in his conversation, clothes, social and po- 
litical attitudes, feelings about his parents and, 
indeed, in his every word and act. 

A woman who pays attention to these clues need 
not be greatly disappointed nor greatly surprised 
by anything a man does after marriage. Even his 
sexual capacity may be indicated without so much 
as a kiss. 

All the woman has to do is take a sober second 
look at the man and start asking questions—silent- 
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ly, of course. Here is a check-list of 
questions that can help any woman 
size up a prospective mate. 

Is he sexually compatible? 

Women do not give nearly enough 
thought to this question in picking 
their husbands. The result is a high 
incidence of frustration that may 
lead to frigidity, dissatisfaction, in- 
adequacy. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles to sexual adjustment is dis- 
parity of sex drive in husband and 
wife—something a woman can de- 
tect well in advance of marriage. 

How can this be done without 
premarital intercourse? Many clues 
will tell you. One of the best is the 
degree of personal warmth in a 
man’s everyday relations. A man 
who is cold and unfeeling in his so- 
cial and business life is almost sure 
to be cold and unfeeling in the int- 
macies of marriage. 

“Underneath he loves me,” you 
may reason. “He just can’t express 
= 

This is wishful thinking. A cold, 
undemonstrative man is usually not 
suppressing his emotions. Most like- 
ly he does not feel any. He just can’t 
get excited about anything, includ- 
ing lovemaking. And, since the 
satisfactions of sex are about 98 per 
cent emotional, he gets little out of 
it except release from physical 
tension. 

A warm, responsive temperament, 
on the other hand, is a good indica- 
tion that a man is capable of experi- 
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encing sex as an expression of love. 
Without this capacity, sexual mal- 
adjustment in marriage is probable. 

Even more revealing, however, 
are the psychological clues. If a man 
is‘touchy, resentful, hyper-irritable, 
harshly unforgiving, secretive, sus- 
picious, hypochondriacal, habitually 
moody, or given to heavy drinking, 
you can be sure he has sexual con- 
flicts which match his emotional 
conflicts and will make him a difficult 
marriage partner. 

Obsession with sex, promiscuity, 
or an apparently insatiable sex urge 
do not indicate, as some women 
naively believe, that a man is “over- 
sexed.” On the contrary, they may 
be symptoms of sexual shortcomings, 
including among others a low sex 
drive, potency anxieties and latent 
homosexuality. 

The key to healthy male sexuality 
is control. Sexually adequate men 
are seldom overwhelmed by desire 
or impelled to commit sexual as- 
sault of any kind. Sexuality in an 
emotionally healthy man is neither 
impersonal nor one-sided and, as a 
general rule, never without affection 
and concern for his partner. 

Can he make his own decisions? 

No contract, including marriage, 
can be trusted unless each party to 
it is a mature adult. The usual mar- 
riage contract contains the phrase, 
“forsaking all others’”—and that 
means that the new family unit must 
take precedence over all other rela- 
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tionships with friends and relatives. 

When a husband continues to 
lean on others—usually his mother 
but sometimes an older brother or 
sister or a man or woman friend— 
the marriage is likely to be unhappy. 

“In very pronounced cases of 
overdependence, the outlook for 
the marriage is practically hope- 
less,” says Dr. John F. Oliven, prom- 
inent psychiatrist and specialist in 
sexual problems. “Peculiarly, the 
death of the one depended upon 
brings no relief. In fact, it may 
hasten complete disruption of the 
marriage.” 

The early, surface symptoms Dr. 
Oliven lists are constant soliciting 
and accepting of advice from the 
parent, over frequent visits to the 
parent’s home and the holding up of 
the parent as a model to guide or 
shame you. 

Sometimes indecisiveness is dis- 
guised as solicitousness. “Anything 
you want to do is fine with me,” is 
one way the indecisive man passes 
the buck and avoids making a de- 
cision. “When shall we meet?” 
“What shall we do?” he asks in 
calling up for a date. 

What is his attitude toward wom- 
en? 

Does he condescend to them, 
treat them as weak and inferior? 
Does he have exaggerated ideas of 
male supremacy? If so, be wary. 
There’s trouble ahead. 

This breed comes in two types. 
Type A is the tough guy, the “brute” 
in undershirt that Marlon Brando 
portrayed in A Streetcar Named 
Desire, though he is just as likely to 
wear a Brooks Brothers suit. He can 
turn on the charm like a little boy 
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trying to get his way, or cover up 
some mischief by giving lavish pres- 
ents or doing favors. He believes 
that every woman has her price in 
flowers and flattery. This he is will- 
ing to pay. But it is strictly a deal— 
take it or leave it. 

Type A is unsure of his masculin- 
ity. According to psychiatrists, his 
hostility to women has its origin in 
his guilty identification with them. 
He constantly has to prove that he is 
male—all male. His potency is based 
on sadistic fantasies. 

A perceptive woman can recog- 
nize this in his playful affectionate 
gestures. He is the man who squeezes 
a little too hard, the man who makes 
a fist and lashes out at his girl as if 
to hit her, the man who puts his 
fingers around her throat in the 
mock gesture of strangulation. It is 
all in fun, of course—or so he’d like 
to have you think. 

Type B is more conventional— 
and more subtle. Instead of proving 
his masculinity by mistreating wom- 
en, he proves it by “protecting” 
them. He has rigid and highly con- 
ventional notions about “the weaker 
sex.” He believes that women have 
to be guided and controlled by men. 

“Women are all alike,” he often 
says, or, “Isn’t that just like a 
woman?” 

He identifies himself with the 
strong in suppressing the weak. He 
is highly prejudiced against minori- 
ties. Women are always a threat to 
him because they symbolize feminine 
character traits which he has to sup- 
press in his own personality in order 
to prove his masculinity. He lives in 
fear of being called a sissy. 

The healthy, emotionally well- 
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balanced male accepts his passive as 
well as his aggressive traits. He isn’t 
alarmed by the fact that women are 
human, too, and have an aggressive 
as well as a passive side. In his re- 
lations with them he looks for so- 
ciability and companionship as well 
as sex. He takes women seriously as 
individuals. 

How does he handle his jealousy? 

It is as normal for a male in our 
acquisitive culture to be jealous as 
for a dog to growl over a bone. If a 
man is emotionally well balanced, he 
can finally admit his fits of jealousy, 
and even laugh at himself for be- 
having so irrationally. 

But watch out for the man who 
hides and denies his jealousy and 
boasts that he hasn’t a jealous bone 
in his body. It is an indication that 
jealousy plays a much greater role 
in his life than he wants you to know. 

One type of hidden jealousy 
which every woman should learn to 
detect early in courtship is merely a 
form of poor sportsmanship. It 
comes out in overpossessiveness and 
an unreasoning fear of being cheated 
out of one’s just desserts. The poor 
sport, like the jealous lover, feels 
that someone is trying to crowd him 
out or take advantage of him. 

If you dig into his background, 
you will probably find that he was 
always touchy, always fearful that 
someone else might get more atten- 
tion, never quite sure of being loved. 

Another type of hidden jealousy 
is a form of scapegoatism. The man 
who belongs in this category is the 
pot who is always calling the kettle 
black. 

The tendency to project one’s own 
guilty wishes onto another in order 
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to be free of blame pervades his en- 
tire personality and this should make 
it easy to spot him. He is the reck- 
less driver who tells you that women 
have no business behind the wheel 
of a car. If he pulls a fast deal in 
business, he invariably calls his vic- 
tim a crook. 

One of his outstanding character- 
istics is his racial and religious preju- 
dice, the faults he finds with this or 
that minority group faithfully re- 
fiects his own shortcomings. When 
he has a guilty desire to stray, it will 
be his wife whom he may accuse of 
unfaithfulness. 

What does he see in you? 

Don’t be taken in by the man who 
overglamorizes or idealizes you. It 
simply means that he is not prepared 
as yet to accept you as you are. 

So be wary of the man who sees 
more than you know is really there. 
Marriage will quickly reveal your 
feet of clay and he must be prepared 
for the inevitable realization and 
acceptance of you as you really are. 

What is his amorous credit rating? 

When it comes to lovemaking, 
every man follows a characteristic 
behavior pattern which changes lit- 
tle throughout his lifetime. You can 
tell a lot about what is in store for 
you from the experience of other 
women in his life. 

If he speaks of them with genuine 
friendliness and respect, you don’t 
have to worry. He has made his 
peace with himself and the opposite 
sex and is free to commit himself to 
a new love. But if he speaks ill of his 
old flames, belittles them or harbors 
anger or resentment toward them, 
he is still much too involved with 
his own inner conflicts to establish 
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a lasting love relationship with you. 
Does he use a “line?” 
On first acquaintance with a girl, 

it is perfectly normal to indulge in a 
certain amount of humbug to “break 
the ice.” But after these prelimi- 
naries, continued use of a “line” by 
an adult is symptomatic of a psycho- 
pathic personality defect—one that 
might make it impossible for a man 
to form deep and lasting relation- 
ships with a woman, or for that 
matter, with any human being. 

He can be very persuasive at 
times, adept in the use of flattery and 
unimpeded by a respect for truth or 
the feelings of the girl he makes love 
to. But he is unable to reach out and 
identify himself with others, which 
makes him unpredictable, tactless 
and often cruel. Emotionally he is 
still at the age when boys pull the 
wings off butterflies. 

W hat ts his attitude toward work? 

A job is a man’s strongest tie to 
reality and an essential part of his 
masculine identification. Working 
successfully at a job requires many 





of the same qualities—considerate- 
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ness, responsibility and willingness 
to learn—that go into making a suc- 
cess of marriage. So beware of the 
man who has no real interest or 
pride in his work. 

The wives of busy men sometimes 
complain that work absorbs too 
much of their husbands’ time and 
energies. But not one of them would 
swap such a husband for a man who 
couldn’t quite settle down to work 
at all. 

A man has only one self. He is the 
same person with the same feelings 
and motivations and compulsions 
whether he is carrying on a business 
deal, a polite conversation or marital 
relations in the privacy of the bed- 
room. 

Marriage cannot reform his char- 
acter. It may develop and enlarge 
qualities he already possesses. But 
nothing new is added. And any 
woman who counts on marriage, 
parenthood or her own wifely ef- 
forts to reshape a man’s character 
is asking for trouble. 


(Answers to quiz on page 87.) 


1. mackintosh: Mackintosh. 2. guillotine: 


bloomer: 


8. chauvinism: Chauvin. 9. macadam: McAdam. 10. braille: 


Volta. 12. boycott: 


21. diesel: Diesel. 22. platonic: 


Plato. 23. bobby: 


Sax. 4. 
Bloomer. 5. quisling: Quisling. 6. lynch: Lynch. 7. nicotine: Nicot. 
Braille. 11. volt: 
Boycott. 13. mesmerize: Mesmer. 14. galvanize: Galvani. 
15. sideburns or burnsides: Burnside. 16. shrapnel: Shrapnel. 17. daguerreo- 
type: Daguerre. 18. praline: Praslin. 19. epicure: Epicurus. 20. bertha: Bertha. 


Guillotin. 3. saxophone: 


Robert (Bobby). 24. night- 


ingale: Nightingale. 25. hansom: Hansom. 26. spinet: Spinetti. 27. sandwich: 


Sandwich. 28. poinsettia: Poinsett. 
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WEALTHY BACHELOR of 60, who 
had fallen in love with a much 
younger woman, was discussing his 
romance with French satirist Vol- 
taire: 

“I want to marry her,” he said, 
“but I’m afraid I ruined my chances 
by telling her my true age. I should 
have told her I was 50.” 

“No,” said Voltaire, “you should 


have told her you were 70.” 
—. BE. EDGAR 


O TRAIT is more useful in life 
than the ability to laugh at our 

own defects just as Lincoln was able 
to make fun of homeliness. Once 
during a debate Douglas accused 
him of being two-faced. Without 
hesitation Lincoln calmly replied, 
“I leave it to my audience—if I had 
two faces, would I be wearing this 
one?” —General Features Corporation 


RUNO WALTER, famed orchestra 
leader, once walked into a re- 
hearsal, bowed good morning to the 
musicians and raised his hand for 
silence. 
“Now, gentlemen,” he said in 
hushed tones, “the opening of this 
symphony must be played softly, 
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very, very softly. It opens like a 
whisper, you understand? A whis- 
per. Now, let’s try it.” 

As he raised his baton, the mu- 
sicians tensely placed their instru- 
ments in position. But before they 
could play a single note, Walter 
lowered his baton and scolded, “No, 
no, gentlemen! It’s already too loud.” 


—MAXWELL proxe, The Speaker’s Handbook of 
Humor, Harper & Bros. 


LD UNCLE Eben Jones applying 
for a life insurance policy was 
told: “You look too old for us to 
take the risk. Just how old are you?” 
“Ninety-seven come next Aug- 
ust,” said the old man, and added 
testily, “If you folks will take the 
trouble to look up your statistics, 
you'll find that mighty few men die 
after they’re 97.” —rhe American way 


OWARD THE END of an extended 
tour of the United States, an 
Englishman fell into conversation 
with a Texan on a train. The Texan 
embarked on a long recitation of the 
wonders of the Lone Star State. 
“Maybe you didn’t realize it while 
you were going through my state,” 
he said, “but all of Great Britain 
could fit into one corner of it.” 
“TI dare say it could,” said the 
Englishman drily, “and wouldn’t it 


do wonders for the place!” 
—AREJAS VITKAUSKAS 





Why not send your funny story to “Grin 
and Share It” Editor, Coronet, 488 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y.? Please 
give your source. Payment is made upon 
publication, and no contributions can be 
acknowledged or returned. 
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HERE IS NOTHING quite 
T i the shock a medical 

student experiences when 
he examines a child patient 
for the first time. He has spent 
long hours in adult wards 
making physical examinations, 
learning to diagnose disease. 
Then he goes over to the chil- 
dren’s dispensary. 

His first patient, Johnny 
Smith, is nine months old—a 
nice economy-sized patient for 
a change. Johnny lies on the 
table gurgling and cooing, the 
attending nurse’s finger 
clutched in his little hand. 

The student applies the 
stethoscope, and looks up in 
dismay. The heart is register- 
ing an alarming 135 beats per 
minute. Until now the student 
has seen such a fast pulse only 


WHAT 


by Herbert S. Benjamin, M.D, 


in patients with the worst kind / S 


of infectious fevers. 


The child is breathing 35 | 


times a minute. The student 


has thought 16 normal. Any- 
one breathing so fast should 
be in some kind of distress, but 
the expression on Johnny’s 
face is smiling and contented. 

Everything seems wrong, 
yet Johnny Smith is a perfect- 
ly healthy, happy child. His 
heart beats the right number 
of times for a fellow his age, 
and everything else is as it 


Tenderly, with a sense of wonder, a 
physician reveals why a child is not a 


tiny adult, but a mystery unto himself 


should be. For Johnny is a child, iad not a pint-sized adult. In fact, there 
are so many dissimilarities between children and mature grownups, that 
sometimes the two seem like altogether different kinds of living beings. 
Some diseases which are deadly for adults, for instance, wouldn’t bother 
Johnny so much; but the little upsets an adult would hardly notice could 


threaten Johnny’s life. 


Medically speaking, up to one year Johnny is called an “infant.” In his 
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second year he is a “baby.” Up to 
the age of six, the term for him is 
“young child,” and from six to 14 he 
is an “older child.” In other words, 
until 14 he is “growing up”; and at 
14, roughly, he begins the process of 
becoming an adult. 

So, medically speaking, it seems 
that Johnny will have one life up to 
the age of 14, and then a completely 
new one afterwards. 

In the children’s wards, the med- 
ical student sees many amazing 
things. He sees infants who are very 
ill because they got a few ounces too 
much of this er that in their diet. 
He sees a baby with a chest full of 
pus who gets perfectly well in a cou- 
ple of days. (In an adult this would 
surely have been fatal.) 

A young child who has fallen 
head-first from a window onto a 
metal roof two stories below is happy 
with his toys the next day. The worst 
kinds of pneumonia may last only a 
few days, and there are rarely com- 
plications. An entire half a brain is 
removed surgically, and a paralyzed 
mentally deficient child picks up in 
intelligence, and begins to use his 
muscles. 

A child recovers without compli- 
cations so quickly from pneumonia, 
or from pus in the chest space, be- 
cause his flexible blood circulation 
system can withstand attacks better 
than the rigid circulation system of 
an adult. A child’s skull is soft and 
elastic and can withstand falls much 
better than an adult’s hard skull. 

How can the removal of half a 
baby brain, instead of making things 
worse, increase intelligence and 
bring back power in paralyzed mus- 
cles? The diseased half was inter- 
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fering with the function of the whole 
brain and nervous system. After it 
was removed, the remaining healthy 
half had enough extra young un- 
developed cells to take over the 
functions of the lost half. Only in 
children are such wonders possible. 

The greatest natural athletes in 
the world are children. Parents 
know how trying it is to keep up with 
their endless physical activity. Tom- 
my, aged 11, plays ball in the hot 
summer sun from morning until 
dusk, and begs to be allowed to play 
more games after dark. Janet, aged 
nine, jumps rope for hours, and 
comes home reluctantly when called 
to meals. 

After exercise, children’s blood 
pressure, pulse and respiration rate 
return to normal in a fraction of the 
time it would take a healthy adult’s. 
The warming-up period which ath- 
letes require before a contest is not 
necessary for children, who are al- 
ways physiologically ready for great 
physical stress. 

Because the warmth-regulating 
center in a child’s brain is not com- 
pletely developed yet, certain great 
changes in temperature hardly faze 
children, who adapt to freezing cold 
with comparatively little discomfort. 

A family is tragically stranded in 
the mountains in sub-freezing tem- 
peratures. The parents perish, but 
the children survive, unharmed, and 
recuperate in a relatively short peri- 
od of time. 

During a heat spell in the mid- 
summer months, large numbers of 
adults are treated for sunstroke or 
heat prostration. Children seem to 
be immune. 

After injuries, children’s wounds 
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heal faster. Recuperation from shock 
is quicker. Fevers drop faster. Re- 
sponse to medication is more 
prompt. 

Broken bones knit in less than half 
the time it takes for adult bones, 
without residual defects. A frac- 
tured leg, for instance, can be 
strapped for weeks in the best pos- 
sible position to heal, with the child 
lying straight on his back and his 
foot extended to a frame spanned 
directly above. (An adult couldn’t 
tolerate such a posture more than 
20 minutes. ) 

Loss of large amounts of blood 
from injuries sometimes causes a 
severe condition called “secondary 
anemia.” A child’s flexible blood- 
building apparatus replaces the lost 
blood in a few days; for an adult it 
might take a dangerously long time. 

Having a tooth pulled is a pain- 
ful, bloody event in an adult’s life. 
He may not get over it for many 
days, while his jaw aches and chew- 
ing is uncomfortable. A child has 
his tooth pulled, the bleeding stops 
quickly, he eats a normal meal 30 
minutes later, and forgets the whole 
thing in an hour. ) 

Stories told about infants lost in 
the woods and suckled by animals 
could conceivably be true, pediatri- 
cians think. Newborns obtain their 
food through several automatic re- 
flexes. One is the sucking reflex in 
which the infant sucks on whatever 
goes into his mouth; others are the 
“rooting,” or groping and grasping 
reflexes by which the infant searches 
out his source of nourishment when- 
ever he smells it or it touches his 
face or hands. 

The elastic growing lenses of 
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younger eyes allow children to ob- 
serve moving objects, like television 
or outdoor spectacles, indefinitely— 
an occupation which tires adult eyes. 
The resilience of their hearing ap- 
paratus allows them to listen longer, 
too. And an opera star would envy 
the voice power and sturdy lungs of 
a child, who can talk, sing or cry 
with all its might, all day long. 

Children’s skin is softer, bathed in 
more abundant sebum from their 
skin glands, their muscles and liga- 
ments more elastic, their mental re- 
actions quicker, their fantasies rich- 
er, their emotional spontaniety 
greater than an adult’s. And as the 
child reaches puberty, around 14 
years of age, his natural health and 
physiological efficiency reach their 
peak. 


UT WOE to the infant, baby or 
child, if something goes wrong 
with his nourishment. His kidneys 
are not able to work so well yet, and 
can’t keep fluids concentrated in the 
blood. So if an infant does not get 
just the right proportions of salts 
and starches and fluids in his diet, 
or if he loses extra water from di- 
arrhea, his cells will dry out, and he 
will get a fever and be terribly sick. 
Also, an enormous amount of what 
he takes in is used only for purposes 
of growing, and a child has to grow 
to live. 

In fact, almost everything in a 
child’s life revolves around the two 
simple words, “growth” and “de- 
velopment.” A disease in an adult 
is a disease, but in a child it is a 
“disease in a growing organism.” 
His whole life force is devoted to 
becoming something, to getting 
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formed, to reaching that goal of be- 
ing grown up, without stopping on 
the way. 

The child’s muscle reflexes are 
different because certain parts of the 
nerve fibers haven’t developed in- 
sulating sheaths. And that staring 
expression of uncritical interest and 
wonder on the baby’s face—Johnny 
is busy developing mentally, too. He 
is collecting impressions of the world 
and forming his points of view. 

Psychiatrists say that a child turns 
into a “criminal type” or an ad- 
justed member of society from the 
very beginning, out of the first ex- 
periences he has of this world, not 
suddenly in later life. They stress the 
enormous importance of the first 
experiences at the mother’s breast, 
that the child takes in not only milk 
but also warmth and love and se- 
curity. They say if the child is frus- 
trated frequently at the mother’s 
breast, he could become a frustrated 
person his whole life. Personality 
and character develop in the early 
years just as firmly as arms and legs. 






Some children get over diseases 
of retarded development quickly, 
when the nurses and attendants are 
patient and affectionate. On the 
other hand, some children perish in 
the hospital when there is no love 
waiting for them at home. 

And in the matter of disease, 
many childhood illnesses must be 
diagnosed without oral help from 
the patient. In diagnosing appendi- 
citis, for example, no matter which 
part of the baby’s abdomen the doc- | 
tor presses, if the baby feels bad he 
will cry, and the physician cannot 
tell just where the pain is located. 

Baby’s skin, however, can often 
show the doctor what words can’t 
tell. In practically every disease that 
affects the skin in any way, from the 
simplest to the most serious, the 
young reactive skin will show more 
signs to help the doctor make his 
diagnosis than the adult skin. Usu- 
ally this means he will find special 
rashes or bumps in key places. 

There is one simple quality of the 
skin which is always a good indicat- 
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or of baby’s health. This quality is 
called “turgor,” a word meaning 
how much water the cells contain, 
and how soft and elastic the skin 
feels to the examiner’s hands. 
Baby’s fresh smooth skin is just 
the opposite of the dry brittle skin 
of a very old person. The cells in a 
healthy baby’s skin should be almost 
bursting with water, and the physi- 
cian mostly uses turgor as the best 
general indicator of a baby’s health, 
better than growth measurements 
or appetite, or laboratory tests. 
Every child develops differently, 
at his own rate; and when a child 
seems retarded in certain ways it 
does not necessarily mean that there 
is something organically wrong. He 
may be just taking his time growing 
u 


One of the most interesting and 
helpful explanations of the differ- 


ences between children and adults 
can be found in the brain and spinal 
cord. Baby has almost as much 
“gray matter,” or brain cells, as the 
adult; but the “white matter,” or 
connecting pathways between cells, 
is very poorly developed in compari- 
son. It is as if, in a radio, all the 
tubes and amplifiers and transform- 
ers and current were there, but the 
wires had not been connected yet. 
The radio won’t work until the wires 
make the right connections. 
Actually, it is a question of the 
insulating sheaths around the wires. 
These insulating sheaths around the 
long nerve fibers connecting up the 
gray matter develop slowly in the 
infant and child; and as they de- 
velop, the.child becomes capable of 
performing more and more physical 
activities and mental functions. 
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The slow development of these 
nerve sheaths explains much about 
the child’s behavior. He twists and 
fidgets more than an adult partly 
because the nerves controlling his 
muscles are not working in a coordi- 
nated way, all being in the process 
of getting their insulation. 

Before these sheaths are built up 
the infant can hardly perform any 
act of his own willing. Almost ev- 
erything he does is “reflex.” If he is 
too hot or cold, or gets pinched on 
the leg, he just cries. He can’t move 
his legs away from the pinching 
hand yet. 

As the nerve fibers acquire their 
insulating sheaths, he gets to control 
his muscles and learns to crawl and 
walk. But it is not only a question 
of the nerves; for instance, to walk, 
his spine must grow straight first, to 
support his erect body. And his 
vision and sense of balance have de- 
veloped in the meantime, too. 

Everything in the fields of anat- 
omy, physiology and pathology 
seems to have a special difference 
when applied to children, because a 
child is mainly a developing organ- 
ism, while an adult’s organism is 
fully formed. 

In the early Renaissance, around 
the beginning of the 14th century, 
the masters painted children to look 
like miniature adults. Pictures called 
“Madonna and Child” of those days 
actually look more like “Madonna 
and Very Small Man.” Later, the 
artists learned to represent children 
as subjects quite different from 
adults, subjects very special in their 
own right. Which is what children 
are. And it will be better for them— 


and for us—when we realize it. 
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That old-time religion comes back 


by RICHARD CARTER 


Tr 
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through zealous foreign missionary 
work, has gained thousands of con- 
verts on every continent. 

To achieve and sustain this re- 
markable progress, the religion has 
had to live down the antics of early 
evangelists who sought attention by 
swallowing alleged poison or per- 
mitting themselves to be bitten by 
supposedly poisonous snakes; and it 
has had to rid itself of adventurers 
who sometimes succeeded in trans- 
forming its wildly emotional services 
into unspeakable orgies. 

Having accomplished these 
things, the movement has estab- 
lished its respectability and won 
acceptance in most American com- 
munities. Yet it is still a religion of 
violent contrasts. 

It is a religion in which dramatic 
evangelists and faith healers such 
as Oral Roberts contrast with con- 
gregations composed almost exclu- 
sively of the obscure, the modest, 
the economically and socially un- 
accomplished. It is a religion in 
which solemn adherence to the lit- 
eral letter of Holy Scripture con- 
trasts with loud, uninhibited and 
even boisterous prayer. 

It is a religion in which murky 
store-front churches contrast with 
million-dollar edifices. It is a re- 
ligion whose ministers, soft-spoken 
and gentle outside the pulpit, be- 
come shriekers and arm-wavers in- 
side it, generating a commotion 
which makes the late Billy Sunday 
seem restrained and scholarly, and 
Billy Graham a model of spiritual 
calm. 

More important, however, the 
Pentecostal movement has tremen- 
dous appeal, much of which lies in 
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the fact that the Pentecostals stress 
the miracles of faith healing to a 
degree unequaled by other religions. 
To Pentecostals, miraculous recov- 
eries from illness and disability are 
everyday occurrences proving the 
power of prayer. 

An example is the case of Lud- 
wig Blum of Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
who reported his experience in the 
August 4, 1957, issue of The Pente- 
costal Evangel, national publication 
of the largest international Pente- 
costal Fellowship, the Assemblies of 
God. Blum wrote: 

“The tests and X rays showed that 
a small TB spot on my right lung 
had grown so rapidly in one month’s 
time that the entire upper half of 
the lung had become infected. 

“When my pastor, Glenn Horst, 
came to visit me... I had been 


placed in isolation, and .. . the 


pastor . . . was not permitted to 
touch me, but he stood at the foot 
of my bed and prayed. 

“Brother Horst came again the 
next day and this time he laid his 
hands upon me as he prayed for me. 
The presence of the Lord was very 
real and we both wept as Brother 
Horst prayed for me. Before he left 
I requested that on the Sunday 
evening broadcast the radio choir 
sing, ‘Pass Me Not, O Gentle Sav- 
iour. .. . That Sunday evening, 
as the choir sang, Christ came into 
my room and His healing virtue 
went through my body. 

“The next day, as the doctors 
were running their tests and check- 
ups, they found that all. the tests 
were negative! .. . They took some 
more X rays and called in the spe- 
cialist to read them and he kept 
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exclaiming, “This is a miracle! This 
is a miracle!’ ” 

According to Blum and Pastor 
Horst, all subsequent tests proved 
that the tubercular lesion had been 
healed. Completely. Overnight. And 
he has been healthy since. 

Pentecostal prayers are the most 
ardently devotional of any religion. 
But what sets the prayers apart is 
the phenomenon that often accom- 
panies them—when the worshipper 
enjoys the experience known as 
Baptism in the Holy Spirit. At such 
times, Pentecostals believe that they 
are filled with the Holy Ghost, which 
speaks through them in unknown 
languages. This phenomenon is be- 
lieved to parallel the events of the 
Day of Pentecost, or Whitsunday, 
when the apostles “began to speak 
with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.” (Acts 2:4). 

Here is what a convert wrote of 
that experience: 

“, . . waves of glory swept over 
me and when they came I praised 
God with a loud voice and in the 
spirit I clapped my hands and re- 
joiced. .. . After a long and glorious 
season of uncontrollable praise, 
there came . . . a blessed quietness 
and in that holy calm I gave honor 
to the new power, the Holy One, 
in words that I formed not and 
which I shall never forget—‘Won- 
derful, wonderful, wonderful, won- 
derful the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Ghost, the Holy Ghost, the Holy 
Ghost; praise Him, praise Him, 
praise Him, praise Him; glory, 
glory, glory to God!’ 

“After several minutes of this 
wonderful manifestation of God’s 
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and there reigned a heavenly peace 
—such peace as I had never known.” 

This rapture, this overpowering 
sense of having been possessed by 
God, is one of the most significant 
aspects of the faith. When combined 
with miraculous healing and un- 
wavering certitude that all questions 
are answered by Scripture, it is be- 
lieved to account for the appeal of 
the movement. 


s™=tTY YEARS AGO, Southern reviv- 

alists began experiencing the 
Baptism in the Holy Spirit and un- 
dertook to base a new, non-denomi- 
national faith on the phenomenon. 
During its first ten years, the move- 
ment gained a foothold, particularly 
in Kansas and California. - 

Revival meetings were held in 
tents or behind store-fronts. The 
characteristic moans and wails, the 
insistently rhythmical singing, the 
clapping of hands and stamping of 
feet, the rattle of tambourines and 
the caterwauling of off-key musical 
instruments were detested as nui- 
sances. Unbelievers who looked in 
on the services and saw grown men 
and women writhing on the floor 
coined the term “Holy Rollers” 
and dismissed the Pentecostals as 
fanatics. 

Other religious groups, both mod- 
ernists and old-time fundamental- 
ists, continue to regard the unbridled 
emotional worship of the Pente- 
costals as hysteria, extremism, fanat- 
icism. But criticism is rarely voiced 
in public. “After all,” one theologian 
points out, “no matter what you say 
about the Pentecostals, they are fill- 
ing a need among people.” 

Forty years ago, the largest Pente- 
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costal group, the Assemblies of God, 
had fewer than 11,000 members; but 
as of July, 1957, the fellowship en- 
compassed about 8,000 congrega- 
tions with an enrolled membership 
approaching 500,000, and a Sunday 
school roster of 825,000. Its mis- 
sionaries reported 575,000 foreign 
converts. 

In many an American city, the 
Assembly of God store-front is only 
a memory and the congregation oc- 
cupies the newest, prettiest stone 
church in town. The magnificent 
new Calvary Temple in Denver, an 
outstanding example, cost just under 
$1,000,000 and seats 2,189 wor- 
shipers. 

The Assemblies have 756 mission- 
aries in 69 different foreign lands, 
and an annual budget for such 
activity in excess of $3,000,000. As 
a result, the faith has become the 
second largest religion in Sweden 
and the largest Protestant sect in 
Italy. 

To train new ministers, the As- 
semblies maintain eight Bible insti- 
tutes in the U. S., all of which are 
fully accredited in their field. Two 
of the schools offer courses at the 
junior college level. Two give a 
Bachelor of Arts degree. 

All these evidences of growth are 
actually an inadequate guide to the 
truth about Pentecostal influence. 
For hundreds of congregations are 
never included in official statistics 
because they are completely inde- 
pendent and so distrustful of organi- 
zation that they decline to affiliate 
with any of the dozen loose national 
fellowships that have arisen. Even 
the relatively well-organized Assem- 
blies of God insist that it is nothing 
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but a voluntary fellowship in which 
each member church is entirely 
autonomous. 

Besides the usual tracts, street- 
corner meetings and tent revivals, 
the movement utilizes radio and 
television to an extent far greater 
than that achieved by much larger 
religious groups. In most cities and 
towns, Pentecostal sermons are reg- 
ular Sunday features on at least one 
local radio station. In addition, on 
Sunday evenings, the Assemblies of 
God present “Revivaltime” over the 
American Broadcasting Company 
radio network. 

The country’s best-known tele- 
vision evangelist and layer-on of 
hands, Oral Roberts, is a member of 
the Pentecostal Holiness fellowship. 
His showmanly healing services have 
been seen by millions, some of whom 
have undoubtedly been shocked and 
offended but few of whom have 
been indifferent. 

Pentecostal ministers, devoutly 
positive that faith cures all ills, re- 
gard Roberts as a pillar of the move- 
ment. Seldom critical of even his 
most pronounced theatrics, these 
clergymen speak with unqualified 
pride of his influence throughout 
Protestantism. 

“The other denominations are all 
beginning to emphasize healing,” 
Says one typical Penetecostal pastor, 
slightly exaggerating Roberts’ effect 
on the older sects. “The reason,” he 
goes on, “is that the people see what 
real born-again faith can do, and 
they demand it from their own 
churches.” 

So many persons have, in fact, 
been awed by Roberts’ fervor and 
by the healing miracles which seem 
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to take place before his television 
cameras that they have been jam- 
ming halls to see him in person. 

That such potential converts sel- 
dom live in the better neighbor- 
hoods, seldom hold the better jobs 
and are unlikely to be especially 
well-educated is happily verified by 
Pentecostal authorities. The general 
secretary of the General Council of 
the Assemblies of God, Rev. J. Ros- 
well Flower, explains, as Pente- 
costals explain all things, with a 
quotation from the Bible: 

“In his first epistle to the Corin- 
thians, Chapter One, verse 27, Paul 
wrote: ‘. . . God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to con- 
found the wise; and God hath 
chosen the weak things of the world 
to confound the things that are 
mighty... .’” 

Pentecostal worship is direct, in- 
formal, spoken communication with 
the Lord, undertaken ad lib, when- 
ever and however one feels impelled. 
Whether there is singing, preaching, 
instrumental music, the testimony of 
converts or group prayer, the indi- 
vidual worshiper is free to voice his 
praise as he wills. 

The service is therefore punctu- 
ated with a rhythmical succession of 
exclamations: “Praise the Lord for- 
ever... Hallelujah... Amen... 
Hallelujah God . . . Praise the Lord 
. . . Praise Jesus . . . I love you, 
God . . . Thank you, thank you, 
thank you, Jesus.” 

With each outcry, the worshiper 
feels closer to the Presence, more in 
tune, and the feeling is heightened 
by the hammering accents of the 
music, the ebb and flow of the 
preacher’s voice and the harmonious 
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cries of the other communicants. 

“Hallelujah, hallelujah, halle- 
lujah,” chants the preacher, eyes 
closed, face alight, head shaking 
slowly from side to side, “thank you, 
thank you, thank you, God.” Many 
of the worshipers begin writhing in 
their seats, arms raised overhead, 
hands waving from the wrists, cho- 
rusing in praise as they try to reach 
God with voice and hand. 

After many such paeans and sev- 
eral hymns, the sermon starts, often 
on an earthy note. At one Eastern 
church a lady evangelist recently 
announced that her subject was 
“The Sin That Makes Our Lord 
Nauseated—The Sin That Makes 
Jesus Christ Want To Vomit.” A 
detached observer might have criti- 
cized the evangelist’s grammar, her 


In the belief he can ameliorate her ills, 
Oral Roberts “lay: Sands” on devout follower. 









pronunciation, some of the asser- 
tions which she offered in guise of 
fact. But such an observer would 
have been missing the forest for the 
trees: the evangelist was setting the 
congregation ablaze with love of 


As in the great majority of Pente- 
costal messages, no heed was given 
to worldly matters, politics, econom- 
ics, social responsibilties. Indeed, all 
that really mattered was the voice, 
rising and falling in pitch and vol- 
ume, maintaining the hot rhythm, 
lashing the emotions. 

After such a sermon there may be 
a fervent hymn and then comes the 
climax, the final prayer. Members 
of the congregation, often stum- 
bling, move to the altar and kneel, 
some with their heads resting on the 
front pews or against the altar itself. 
The preacher starts the prayer in 
the usual ad lib style, praising, prais- 
ing, thanking, thanking, and soon 
some of the worshipers are flinging 
their hands to heaven, screaming 
their love, “speaking in tongues.” 





The sense of release and accom- 
plishment which Pentecostals derive 
from their devotions is enhanced, of 
course, by their conviction that they 
have found the only road to blessed 
life after death. To them, life on 
earth is merely a preparation for 
death, or for the second coming of 
Christ, which they regard as immi- 
nent. 

They forswear worldly pleasures. 
Most of the women wear no make- 
up. Dancing, smoking and alcohol 
are banned. The theater is avoided. 
Even television, at first, was viewed 
with suspicion, except for Oral Rob- 
erts’ program. To “speak in tongues” 
and draw closer to God become ful- 
filments of eternal value against 
which worldly considerations pale to 
nothingness. 

A veteran Assembly of God min- 
ister, Dr. Nelson J. Kenyon, of But- 
ler, New Jersey, puts it this way, 
“We are not trying to save the 
world.” He smiles peacefully. “We 
are trying to save people from the 
world.” 
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The 


ugly 
little 


filly 


~ by Paul Harvey 






HE UGLIEST HORSE ever born be- 

came the greatest race horse that 
ever lived. She was foaled, this 
knobby-kneed, spindly-legged, short- 
necked horseling, one night in 1874 
on the estate of a nobleman in Hun- 
gary. He named the ungainly little 
filly Kincsem (which, ironically, 
translates “My Treasure”) and 
craftily sold her with several other 
horses in a package. 

A few nights later, a band of gyp- 
sies broke into the new owner's 
stables and stole Kincsem. When 
those gypsies were caught and the 
homely mare was returned, the 
owner asked the leader of the band 
why, of all his horses, he had stolen 
Kincsem. 

The dark-eyed gypsy chief replied, 
“This ugly mare one day will be- 
come the greatest race horse in the 
world. It is in the star under which 
she was born. No matter what, she 
cannot lose!” 

Kincsem’s proportions were not 
right for a race horse. Weak hind- 
quarters, particularly.. But in June 
of 1876, as a two-year-old, she ran. 
And... she won. Nobody was more 


From ‘‘The Rest of the Story,’’ published by Hanover tlouse, Garden City, New York. Copyright 1956 by Paul Harvey. 









surprised than her owner. Two weeks 
later, again she crossed the finish 
line the winner. 

And here is a strange thing—they 
could never get Kincsem up to the 
line for the start. No matter how 
hard her jockey tried, she would not 
move up with the other horses. Only 
when the field was off and she heard 
the sudden pounding of their hoofs 


.. then she would take off after the 
others .. . and catch them .. . and 
pass them. 


Kincsem was entered to run 
against the winner of the German 
Derby in the Continent’s biggest race 
of the year. She was still gazing when 
the field broke. Then her ears went 
up ... she pulled herself together 
and, with a great push from her 
skinny hindquarters, launched her- 


self in pursuit. Her break was 
grotesque, but her stride was 
smooth. 


Into the first turn, Kincsem was 
cutting around the tailenders on the 
outside .-. . and when the horses 
turned into the stretch for home, 
the knobby-kneed miracle was pull- 
ing farther out front with every 
stride. 

Kincsem won every race she ran 
as a two-year-old. Then as a three- 
year-old . . . fast track or sloppy. 
Bookmakers finally refused to accept 
bets on her . . . at any odds. In 54 
major races before she was retired 
. . . She won every one! That’s the 
official record, which stands un- 
equaled to this day. 

Whether or not it was the spell of 
a gypsy’s prediction or the star un- 
der which Kincsem was born—the 
unwanted foal became undisputed 
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instead of rockin’ and rollin’ into trouble, 
they had a ball on the town 

















Once a year in Prescott, Arkansas (pop. 4,000), some 350 teen- 
agers stay out until dawn on prom night — and their parents are 
delighted. The reason: their youngsters are special guests at 
Prescott’s Annual All-Night Festival, instead of racing around the 
countryside, as in previous years, looking for excitement — and 
sometimes finding trouble. The idea was sparked by a corONET 
article published in January, 1953; and the kids love it. 





















Virginia Hays, 17-year-old, 120-pound brunette, and her close 
friend and co-salutatorian, Margie Nell Clark, a 17-year-old 
blonde, spent weeks in excited preparations for the big night — 
last May 17th. Choosing gowns and matching accessories was as 
absorbing, albeit more pleasing, as a problem in algebra. (Below) 
On the big day, Virginia shows her aunt and cousin the orchid 
which her date, John H. Langley Jr., 17, has just brought her. 
Later, the girls spent the final afternoon hours under beauty- 
parlor hair dryers, then nervously nibbled candy and guiped soda 
until it was time to dress. Ahead loomed a stupendous evening — 
dinner, dancing, radio interviews, pictures, a movie premiére, 
entertainment, breakfast and finally a dawn chapel service. 
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Candlelight wove an air of glamour 
for Virginia, who smiles across the 
dinner table at her date. The meal 
for the 350 prom-goers was pre- 
pared and served by Prescott 
adults. A thousand local citizens 
donated 10,000 hours of labor, 
and costs were paid by the high 
school PTA and the Chamber of 
Commerce. Pop music experts 
among the youngsters said that 
the stuff beaten out by an Arka- 
delphia orchestra was “real wild.” 


























All Prescott citizens backed the Festival. Civic clubs got into the 
act too; trey bought souvenirs for the seniors — earrings for the 
girls and tie clips for the boys. in addition, the Chamber of Com- 


merce dug irito its treasury to help make up the $240 expenses. 
The midnight premiére at Prescott’s movie house tickled the 
critical palates of the youngsters (upper right). Later, until 3 a.™., 
entertainers brought in from Little Rock danced and sang and did 
tricks for their all-night audience (below). At 4 a.m., with appetites 
for horseplay as strong as their yen for food (lower right), prom- 
goers scrambled for the menu before being served a bacon-and- 
eggs breakfast in the First Methodist Church vestry by the stead- 
fast, but tiring, adults. (Some of them worked 15 hours straight.) 
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Much later, with the first smudge of dawn in the sky, the 
honored guests, weary now, filed upstairs for a half-hour 
non-sectarian religious service in the church sanctuary. 
It was a crisp, new day when John bid Virginia good 
morning on her porch steps. Dawn was brightening into 
day and Virginia sipped a glass of milk and savored the 
night’s events before turning in. Meanwhile, throughout 
the town exhausted adults crawied into bed uttering their 
own prayers—of thanks. Prescott, by its concerted efforts, 
had succeeded in keeping its kids home on a prom 
night for the fifth straight year; by any yardstick, a feat. 
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by Norman and Madelyn Carlisie 


NE DAY AN INSPECTOR in a fac- 
tory turning out delicate bear- 
ings for military instruments looked 
with horror at a batch of the tiny 
spheres. What he saw sent him 
rushing to the front office with news 
of serious trouble, possibly sabotage. 
A short time later, a corrosion en- 
gineer studied the bearings, then 
asked, “Add any new employees re- 
cently?” 

The supervisor admitted he had, 
but protested, “She’s one of our most 
reliable workers. Just transferred 
her from another department.” 

The smiled. “Bet you 
money she has curly red hair.” 

The supervisor stared in amaze- 
ment. “Why yes, she has. But what’s 
that got to do with it?” 

“Plenty,” the engineer answered, 
and went on to explain that the mys- 
terious rust spots on the bearings 
were caused, though unwittingly, by 
perspiration from the new employee. 

The curly red hair? In his work 
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as a rust sleuth, the engineer had 
learned a curious fact: curly red- 
heads perspire more than blondes or 
brunettes and their more moist fin- 
gertips leave a definite mark on 
highly polished metal. 

The case of the rust-causing red- 
head is just one of the oddities en- 
countered by corrosion fighters— 
the engineers and chemists who are 
combatting am enemy that costs 
Americans $6,000,000,000 a year. 
For instance, rust eats up more than 
$66,000,000 worth of engine mufflers 
annually. 

The rust fighters find their skills 
challenged not only by the red de- 
stroyer itself, but by the fact that 
most people know almost nothing 
about the way rust forms. 

A New England householder, for 
example, moved into a newly built 
home equipped with copper plumb- 
ing throughout—yet rusty water 
flowed from the faucets. Enraged, 
he called the contractor, who swore 
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he had installed the rust-proof 
plumbing ordered. 

“The trouble must be outside the 
house,” he said. “Call the water 
company.” 

The water company dug up the 
outside pipes. They showed no trace 
of rust. 

A corrosion engineer at last found 
the solution: the contracting 
plumber had connected the copper 
plumbing to a steel water tank 
which was not rust-proof; and in so 
doing set in motion a curious se- 
quence of events. 

When water touches metal, elec- 
tric currents begin to flow from one 
part of the metal to another—or to 
another more attractive metal ob- 
ject. 


At the point from which the cur-— 


rent flows, a tiny flake of metal is 
loosened by an electro-chemical re- 
action. It oxidizes—combines with 
oxygen—to form the compound we 
call rust. If the process goes un- 
checked, the currents will eventually 
convert the entire thickness of the 
‘metal to rust. 

In this particular house, the cur- 
rent ran from the more active areas 
in the steel tank to less active areas 
there, forming rust which then 
flowed through the piping. 

To foil those rust-creating cur- 
rents, corrosion engineers have pro- 
duced new weapons ranging from 
handy chemicals for lawn furniture 
to a fabulous that protects 
the ships of the U.S. Navy. 

Walk into the laboratory of a 
major oil company and you can wit- 
ness one of the most astonishing of 
these new rust-fighters at work. In 
one tank of water is a steel saw, rusty 
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red, deeply corroded. In another 
tank of water, is an identical saw— 
but its bright metal surface gleams 
like new. 

The explanation? When the saws 
were placed in the water, a chemist 
dropped a handful of white crystals 
into the tank in which the unrusted 
saw now lies. Those crystals created 
an invisible shield around the saw, 
providing it with a “raincoat” that 
was impervious to the ravages of 
rust. 

Scientists have a jaw-breaking 
chemical name for the white crystal, 
but it is popularly called, “Dichan.” 
VPI—Vapor Phase Inhibitor—is 
the trade name. 

A tool or piece of sporting equip- 
ment wrapped in paper to which it 
has been added will not rust, even 
if kept in a damp basement—or out- 
doors. A few of the white salt-like 
crystals tossed in a car trunk or boat 
locker will keep any metal contents 
safe from rust for months. 

Laboratory men have been 
dreaming up scores of new vari- 
ations of the world’s oldest rust- 
stopper, paint. In one housing de- 
velopment, for example, the gutters 
and downspouts rusted by the hun- 
dreds just three years after construc- 
tion. Homeowners complained to 
the builder, who replied that he had 
not only used the best galvanized 
metal but had also painted it 
promptly with the best quality paint. 

A rust sleuth told him the un- 
happy truth. The paint he had used 
practically guaranteed that the gut- 
ters would be destroyed. It seems 
there’s a tricky reaction between or- 

paint and a metal surface 
that’s been coated with galvanized 
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zmnc. In it, the paint is actually 
forced away from the metal. 

What the builder should have 
used was a paint chemists have de- 
veloped by employing the theory 
that zinc will stick to zinc. Particles 
of this metal in the pigment en- 
able it to fuse with the galvanized 
surface. 

In Miami, when one power black- 
out after another was traced to 
rusted underground cables, the 
power company called in a cor- 
rosion engineer. He had an answer 
—the same one the rust fighters 
had for the U.S. Navy when it be- 
came worried several years ago 
about the expense of keeping up 
our 2,000 vessel “mothball fleet.” It 
also happens to be a remedy that 
can save millions for homeowners 
by providing cheap protection for 
water heaters, fuel tanks and plumb- 
ing systems. 

What the engineers do is to set a 
thief to catch a thief. 

“Rust,” they say, “is electrical. So 
we fight it with electricity.” 

A corrosion engineer of Dow 
Chemical explains it this way: “Our 
idea is something like the sacrificial 
goat scheme they used in native vil- 
lages in India that were menaced by 
a tiger. You know, they'd tether a 
goat at the edge of a village—and 
the tiger would eat the goat instead 
of a villager. 

“We provide an electrically ac- 
tive piece of metal we don’t care 
about—let it be the goat—and the 


currents flow from it instead of from 
the tank, or pipe, or ship we don’t 
want eaten.” 

The Dow men found electrically 
attractive magnesium to be, just the 
right metal for their “sacrificial 
anode,” as they called it. And now 
all over the world engineers are 
hastening to apply this principle of 
letting rust-causing currents eat up 
expendable pieces of metal. 

Magnesium bars placed on the 
anchored ships of the mothball fleet, 
or right on the hulls of active ships, 
corrode, but the hulls remain rust- 
free. Magnesium rods driven into 
the ground and connected to vulner- 
able pipes keep them from rusting. 
An underground oil tank with such 


. a rod driven into the ground near 


it will cost a homeowner about a dol- 
lar’s worth of magnesium a year. In 
a hot water tank, a sacrificial anode 
costs even less. 

Steel is the natural target of rust, 
but the corrosion fighters are helping 
it fend off its enemy by marrying it 
to plastics—plastic tapes that zip on 
over it, spray-on plastics that coat it 
with a metal-hard surface you can’t 
scratch with a knife, liquid rubber 
that makes a springy, rust-impervi- 
ous surface. 

Last year, the rust fighters knocked 
approximately $1,000,000,000 off 
our national bill for corrosion. When 
their new weapons are fully used, 
they predict they'll do a lot better 
than that in outwitting the red de- 
stroyer. 


Improving on the Dictionary 


SMILE: radiant lighting. 


OPTIMIST: happychondriac. 














Today’s healthy relationship 
between mother and daughter 
includes the frank 


answering of questions 


What Mothers Can Tell 









Their Daughters About 


Internal Sanitary Protection 


IN THE WELTER of publicity about 
juvenile delinquency and “wild- 
ness,” one significant fact is often 
overlooked; more than 90% of to- 
day’s teen-agers are responsible, re- 
liable young people. 

One reason sociologists give is a 
close relationship in the home. 
Actually, the relationship between 
mother and daughter is usually 
closer, franker, than ever before in 
history. She asks; you answer—and 
when she asks about Tampax® in- 
ternal sanitary protection (as she is 
almost bound to do) you treat the 
whole subject in the same restrained, 
informative way you treat all per- 
sonal problems. 

How did Tampax come to be? A 
little over twenty years ago, Tam- 
pax was invented by a doctor for 
the benefit of all women, married 
or single, active or not. He based 
it on the well-known medical prin- 
ciple of internal absorption. 
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Why do so many millions of girls 
start with Tampax, stay with Tam- 
pax? Tampax Incorporated has 
built up an extremely reassuring 
relationship with women over the 
past two decades. Many mothers 
have been using Tampax for years. 
They understand it; they recom- 
mend it; they often encourage their 
daughters to learn to use it. 

What does the user gain from 
Tampax? Countless letters from 
Tampax users tell time and again 
of the comfort, security, the poise 
and confidence that Tampax brings. 
Users often say they are apt to for- 
get there’s a difference in days of 
the month. 

Within the three Tampax absorb- 
ency sizes (Regular, Super, Junior) 
there’s a right protection for every- 
one’s needs. In use now all over the 
world, Tampax is making an accept- 
ed contribution to modern living. 
Tampax Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 
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... helax-A-clzor 
The New Way to Reduce 
at Home... 


*No diet... No Weight-loss 
BY LOIS CRISTY 


Now there is a way to reduce without 
diet or weight loss. It’s Relax-A-cizor...a 
new method of trimming away inches 
from hips, waist, abdomen...while you 
rest at home. 

It often reduces hips an inch or two 
the first week or so. It can be used on most 
parts of the body. And...it is used with- 
out effort, while you rest...at home. | 

Relax-A-cizor is the method you read 
about in Coronet under the title of “It 
Buzzes Away the Bulges.’’ Other maga- 
zines like Vogue, Mademoiselle, Harper's 
Bazaar, and Glamour have recommend- 
ed it to their readers. 


Tiny Device 
**Speeds Up’’ 
Reducing 


This small ma- 
chine causes “beau- 
tifying, reducing 
exercise’’ without 
making the user 
tired. No effort is 

required; she simply places small circular 
pads or “Beauty Belts’ over bulges of her 
hips, waist, abdomen...and other parts of 
her body, turns a dial...and she’s exercis- 
ing away excess inches while she rests 
al home. 

When used during a diet regimen, the 
tightening effect of this effortless exercise 
also helps eliminate the loose sagginess 
often caused by weight loss. 


New kind of ‘‘Facial’’ 


A ‘*‘Facial’’ attachment gives tight- 
ening exercise to the muscles under the 


eyes and chin. Chest 
muscles beneath 
the bust are exer- 
cised with “Beauty 
Pads.’’ A special 
**Back Pad’’ gives 
soothing, massage- 
like exercise to the 
muscles that aid 
erect posture. 

Relax - A-cizor looks much like a 
small make-up case. Measures 11” x 9” x 
6”; weighs about 9 pounds. 

This new method requires only 30 
minutes daily use...even less after the 
first month. It is used while the user rests, 
reads, watches T.V....or even during sleep. 

It is completely safe. Because there is 
no effort the user gets the full benefit of 
active exercise—but without any feeling of 
tiredness. The results are as beneficial as 
the usually prescribed “‘reducing exer- 
cises.”” 

Clinically Tested by Physicians 

Physicians in New York City, Los 
Angeles and Philadelphia conducted hun- 
dreds of “test cases’’ to prove the com- 


plete safety of the product and the remark- 
ably fast results. 


Used at Home 


The tiny device is sold for home use. 
This relieves the user from the cost and 
time usually spent in salons. Demonstra- 
tions are given, at no cost, in the com- 
pany’s salons or, by appointment, in the 
home. Expertly trained consultants are 
available for both men and women. 


(ADVERTISEMENT) 
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‘*IT BUZZES AWAY 
THE BULGES’’ 


This is the Relax-A-cizor 


























you read about in the edito- 
rial article, ‘lt Buzzes 
Away the Bulges’’ in 
CORONET 


Relax-A-cizor gives no-effort beautifying ex- Has Many Uses 
ercise to trim away excess inches from hips, ne oe ae h f . 
waist, thighs...while the user rests at home. BS-A-Clas DAS Uses 1r the entire 

2 family. Husbands use it to trim down their 
: bulging waistlines...and, also to exercise 
back muscles that become weary and ach- 






* hae a 





Users Report 


Results ing after a day of bending over a desk. High 
Users’ reports school sons use it to exercise sore throwing 
are enthusiastic. arms. Big sister finds it helpful for exer- 
Mrs. Evelyn Brant- cise of chest muscles. Grandfather uses it 
weiner of Allentown, for soothing, massage-like exercise of back, 
Pennsylvania, re- feet and leg muscles. 
@ cently wrote the I suggest that if you are really serious 
manufacturers: “I’ve lost 4 inches from about having a more attractive figure that 
my waist, 3 inches from hips and 2 inches you mail the coupon or telephone one of 


from my thighs in 3 months.” Mrs. Caglia cdg oe a paths There isn’t any 
of San Jose, California, wrote: “After about cost or obliga mm rediagegpenane ; 


D Dye a » ee MA 3-5313; Philadelphia LO 4-2566; Boston 
3744", waistline from 33” to 26”." She says KE 6-3030; Detroit WO 3-3311: Chicago ST 


that she did not diet. Mary A. Moriarty, 2-5680; San Francisco SU 1-2682; Los Angeles 
New Bedford, in 1 month lost 3 inches OL 5-8000; Mexico City 14-68-16; La Cresta, 
around her waist and her hips; her dress Panama 3-1899. 


size went from 20% to 18. 

The machine is used for only 30 min- 
utes per day. However, as a “test case” 
Mrs. E. D. Serdahl used the machine for 
8 hours a day for 9 days. She did not be f-—-—-FREE MAIL TODAY-— 
come tired...and reports the oe re- | RELAX-A-CIZOR, Dept. CT-23 
ductions: Waist 2”, Hips 3”, Upper Abdo- a 
men 1", Upper Thigh 2’, Knee 144’, Calf ? 711 Fifth in, tae tok ity, _ 
1”. She says: “1 felt no muscular or physi- 


Suite 800, 17 No. State St., Chicago, Illinois 
cal fatigue...In fact, the after-effects were Please send in PLAIN envelope FREE informa- 
all good.” 





a 


tion about reducing size of waist, hips, thighs, 


: 
| abdomen. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 

National Magazines Praise | O Mrs. O Miss D Mr. 

““Vogue’’ magazine wrote: ‘“*Wonder- POM Fock 550s ecto vebevacauwen wets 
ful new machine...whittles away excess | ADDRESS........0......0002eeeeeeeeeeeees 
inches while you relax.”’ ““Glamour’’ says: et sede 
‘Safe, passive exerciser. It removes | paredatehs euabocs BONS. . .. SATE. ...;. 
inches.”” “Mademoiselle” praised it in BO RE RRUIIN Es sweets eet ert nenwrnsaanss | 

ae U i riti CT-23 
double-page editorial story. ire af mguabn Ree eetbet ea schistaiidthiae nial 
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OPERATION 





grandpa 


by K. N. HARDIN 





The old gent finds a suture has 
no future as a conversation piece 


Oyewpe MY LIFETIME I have had 
the good fortune to enjoy excel- 
lent health. I don’t mean to leave 
the impression that [’ve never been 
sick at all, because I have from time 
to time suffered from some rather 
exotic diseases—depending on what 
medical article I have just read. You 
see, I suffer from a strong reader 
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identification complex, and invari- 
ably I developed the symptoms I 
read about. But I also gleaned quite 
a smattering of medical information. 

Consequently, when I developed 
a nagging pain in my abdomen last 
month, I diagnosed it as a touch of 
indigestion, prescribed bicarbonate 
of soda and proceeded triumphantly 
to my family physician to have my 
diagnosis and treatment confirmed. 

The doctor listened politely to my 
symptoms and prognosis, then calm- 
ly announced that from all indica- 
tions I had appendicitis. Over my 
protests that it was just a touch of 
indigestion, he probed about, ran 
some tests, and ordered me to see a 
surgeon at once. 

I don’t mind admitting that he 
had me sort of nervous, and on the 
way to the surgeon’s office I called 
my wife. The news got her pretty 
upset too—seems I didn’t have a de- 
cent pair of pajamas to wear in the 
hospital. 

The surgeon’s office was one of 
those modern places with soothing 
music piped in. I was shown to a 
small examination room where I 
cooled my heels until a young boy 
stuck his head in and asked if he 
could help me. 

“No, thanks, son,” I said. “I’m 
waiting to see the doctor about my 
indigestion.” 

It turned out that the young boy 
was the surgeon, and before I quite 
knew what was happening I was in 
the hospital and being given a shot 
of something that made me feel 
pleasantly devil-may-care when they 
carted me into the operating roorna. 

I seem to recall cautioning the 
surgeon to make sure I was com- 
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Athanasios may build you 
a BOOK case someday 









Athanasios has decided to become a 
cabinet maker. He’s only 9, and al- 
ready he shows great aptitude for Carv- 
ing bits of wood into little animals. 

But Athanasios may never realize 
his ambition. His parents looked to a 
bright future; then Communist bands 
began to terrorize Greece and Atha- 
nasios’ father was recalled into the Na- 
tional Guard. Hostilities have ceased 
but the couple is forced to live in a 
tiny two-room house with their four 
children for whom their shepherd- 
father cannot adequately provide. 
Their mother finds seasonal work at 
almond harvest time, but Athanasios 
may soon be forced to leave school, 
and go to work to supplement the 
family’s income—unless someone like 
you can help this promising boy. 


What you can do for only $10 a month 


There are 5,000 overseas children 
like Athanasios who, thanks to the 
generosity of American friends, are 
sponsored through Save the Chil- 
dren Federation. An SCF Sponsor- 
ship means food, clothing, cash 
benefits and most important—hope! 
A child like Athanasios can be “‘your 
child.” You will receive his story 


and photograph and may correspond 
with the child and the family. SCF 
invites you to help. 

SCF National Sponsors include: 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Her- 
bert Hoover, Henry R. Luce, Rabbi 
Edgar F. Magnin, Norman Rock- 
well, Dr. R. W. Sockman. 





: nelneed is $10 foe | month . 


Name 





Founded 1932 CO 2-58 
SAVE THE CHILDREN 
FEDERATION 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Please send me my child's name, story and picture. 
| want to sponsor a child in West Germany ... Korea... Finland... 
Greece .. Italy . France ... Austria . . . or where the need is greatest 


| cannot be a sponsor but enclosed is my gift of $ 


i ee ee | 


CONTRIBUTIONS ARE DEDUCTIBLE FROM INCOME TAX 


$30 for Ist quarter .. . $120 for | year 


ree ft eeee#eeseses 
i i i ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
re fe eeweeeneeeeeteeeeeneeeeeeee#rtfse*e#e#e#e#ee#e#ee#ee#e#e#e* 
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pletely under before making the in- 
cision, and I think he mumbled 
something about tending to my law 
business and he’d take care of the 
medical trade, but I wouldn’t swear 
to it. 

The next day my family arrived 
to pay their dutiful respects and I 
suffered a severe setback when my 
nine-year-old grandson came over 
to the bed, held my hand and earn- 
estly asked me if I were going to die. 

“Not if I can help it!”’ I snapped 
feebly. 

“Well, if you do,” he persisted, 
“will you give me your portable 
radio?” 

I gave him a short answer, and 
shooed everybody out of the room. 


NO’ ordinarily I’m not one to 
complain, but this being in the 
hospital is strictly for the birds. They 


gave me a pillow with a plastic case 
which kept the pillow sliding out 
from under my head and onto the 
floor, leaving me the case to sleep on. 
They woke me up in the middle of 
the night to give me sleeping pills, 
and perfect strangers came in and 
asked me the most intimate ques- 
tions. 

But then when J asked a nurse 
what my temperature was, she rolled 
her eyes, looked mysterious and in- 
formed me firmly that she was sorry 
but she couldn’t give out that in- 
formation. My own temperature, 
mind you! 

While I wasn’t yet out of the jaws 
of death, the day nurse came in and 
announced pleasantly, “This morn- 
ing we’re going to walk to the bath- 
room.” 

I told her to speak for herself, and 
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pulled the covers up over my head, 
but she hauled me out of bed any- 
how. 

I crept up the hall practically on 
all fours and discovered that she had 
routed quite a number of other 
patients out of bed for the same trip 
because there were several fellows in 
line ahead of me. They got to telling 
me about their operations and ail- 
ments, and I couldn’t have put a 
word in edgewise to tell them about 
mine even if I had the strength— 
which I hadn’t. 

I will say, though, that I certainly 
received a lion’s share of attention 
while I was in the hospital. 

My eldest daughter brought her 
youngsters in to see me and they 
stood around and eyed me with 
curiosity. She had allowed them to 
select their own gifts for me so I was 
presented with a box of crayons and 
two color books, and cautioned to 
stay in the lines. 

My six-year-old grandson brought 
me a sack of all-day suckers. But I 
was disappointed to find that they 
didn’t taste as good as they used to. 

My 13-year-old grandson came in 
after school one day and requested 
my appendix for his collection of 
odd specimens. I called the nurse, 
only to discover that my appendix 
had to be sent to the lab. 

My grandson was stunned. “It’s 
your appendix isn’t it? You paid for 
it, didn’t you?” he demanded. 
“Looks to me like you could do 
what you wanted with it.” 

Frankly, I thought he had a point 
there, but I was too weak to argue it. 

I rather dreaded the visit of my 
twin grandsons, but it wasn’t too 
bad. The boys rolled my bed up into 
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Shooting Script—THE OODDESS—p, 127 
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RITA: I mike four thousand dollars a week, dig I ever tell you 





that, Ma? You know what the studio got for me when they lent me 
out to Columbia for that Cary Grant picture? A quarter of a 


million dollars, but they got me on that staff contract, so all 


eo nah Rh eat thes 








I got was my four thousand a week, Did you see the latest Fila 
Daily listings? Well, I'm in the top six in Film Daily box-office 
ratings. Only Burt lancaster grossed more than me in the last 





fiscal year. Do you know the kind of business my last picture 


- se See. . ~ 
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"Stardust Girl" did on opening day in New York? We opened at 





the Roxy in New York, and we did sixty-one hundred dollars, and 
that was a house record for an opening day, We‘did a boff fifty- 













eight thousand for the week, What do you think of your little 





girl now? 
THE MOTHER: Well, that's very nice, 


3 RITAs What are you reading, Ma? 








: THE MOTHER: ‘And ye shall know that I am the Lord, when I have 





opened your graves, O my people, and brought you up out of your 
graves, and shall put my Spirit in you, and ye shall live, and I 
shall place you in your on land; then shall ye know that I the 
Lord have spoken it, and performed it, saith the Lord...‘ 
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next month, 
esquire’s 
preview of 


dess* 


the screenplay 


of paddy 
chayefsky’s 
film:. 

the rise and 
fall of 

a hollywood 
star 


* the goddess, 
in book form, 
will be issued 
by Simon & 
Schuster on 
the day of the 
premiere of 
the film 















a V shape while my wife chatted 
with my daughter about the woman 
down the hall who had just had a 
gall bladder operation. 

Fortunately, my wife looked up 
and saw what was happening and 
exclaimed, “Boys! Stop that! Do 
you want to break the hospital’s nice 
bed ?” 

Just when I was beginning to feel 
like my old pre-operative self again, 
I suffered another setback. Two of 
my friends visited me and when I 
proudly exhibited my scar, which 
was then covered by a small trans- 
parent bandage, they nudged each 
other and grinned. 

“Look at that. Still got his 
stitches,” one of them exclaimed. 

“Boy, just wait till they take those 
out!” the other roared. 

The anticipation of having my 
stitches removed caused me a sleep- 
less night. But do you think for a 
moment I got a sleeping pill? Not 
on your life! Apparently one gets 
sleeping pills only when one sleeps 
well. 

On the sixth day of my stay I was 
surprised to discover that I was be- 
ginning to find hospital routine com- 
forting, if not downright pleasant. 

The food suddenly became pal- 
atable. I found myself looking for- 
ward to the six o'clock coffee wagon 
which came around for people who 
liked early morning coffee. Then 
close on the heels of the coffee 
wagon came the paper boy, and 
after breakfast the orderlies arrived 
on the scene to bathe me. 


Life was a wonderful thing, I de- 


THE IDEAL husband is one who compares other women 
with his wife . . . instead of vice versa. 





cided as I sat there in bed smoking 
a cigar and looking at the portable 
TV set which my son had brought in. 

At that moment my surgeon—the 
boy wonder—bounded into the 
room and announced that he had 
good news. 

“What is it?” I asked suspiciously. 

“You can go home today.” 

“Home?” I exclaimed. “I can’t go 
home. I’m a sick man, doc!” 

My protests were overruled, how- 
ever. And it was probably just as 
well, because when I staggered 
weakly down to the desk to pay my 
bill I discovered that another week 
would have necessitated my carry- 
ing bed pans to work my way out. 

We had a family dinner soon after 
I came home, and I looked forward 
to it eagerly because I wanted to tell 
everyone all about my operation. 

Unfortunately, my expectations 
were short-lived. Before I had even 
gone under the anesthetic, my wife 
interrupted to inject a few interest- 
ing highlights of her overhaul ten 
years ago. My daughter followed 
closely with an account of her Cae- 
sarean section. 

I retreated to the TV room where 
my grandchildren were gathered, 
and thought I'd find an audience 
there. But, before I even got started 
good, I was regaled with accounts 
of five tonsillectomys and one boil 
lancing. 

It’s a sad state of affairs when a 
man has to corner perfect strangers 
on the street to tell about one of the 
most interesting appendectomys in 


medical history. 


—HAL CHADWICK 
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EASIER. SURER PROTECTION FOR 








YOUR MOST INTIMATE MARRIAGE PROBLEM 


Tested by doctors... proved in hospital clinics 


e Antiseptic (Protective, germicidal action) 
Norforms are now safer and surer than ever! A 
highly perfected new formula releases its 
antiseptic and germicidal ingredients right 
in the vaginal tract. The exclusive new base 
melts at body temperature, forming a pow- 
erful protective film that permits long-last- 
ing action. Will not harm delicate tissues. 


e Deodorant (Protection from odor) Nor- 
forms were tested in a hospital clinic and 
found to be more effective than anything 
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it had ever used. Norforms are powerfully 
deodorant —they eliminate (rather than cover 
up) embarrassing odors, yet have no “medi- 
cine’”’ or “disinfectant” odor themselves. 


e Convenient (So casy to use) Norforms are 
small vaginal suppositories, so easy and 
convenient to use. Just insert—no appa- 
ratus, no mixing or measuring. They’re 
greaseless and they keep in any climate. 
Your druggist has them in boxes of 12 and 
24. Also available in Canada. 
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WHEN AN OLD-TIME hunter had his cap blown off his head during the deer 
hunting season in Northern California, he had an inspiration. He made 
himself a suit of canvas awning cloth with alternate stripes of black and 
white and sallied forth into the woods, where he was promptly shot by an 
inexperienced hunter. 

At the inquest, the remorseful novice took the stand as a witness. 

“You’re not accused of killing old Bill intentionally,” said the coroner, 
‘but it does seem funny to me and the jury here that he was dressed in 
striped clothes which could be seen a mile away, while you were standing 
not a hundred yards from him. How could you mistake him for a deer?” 

“IT didn’t,” replied the man. “I thought he was a zebra.” —waii street Journal 


THE OWNER of a men’s haberdashery was greeted outside his store by a 
friend who asked: “How’s business?” 

“Pretty good,” replied the merchant. “I haven’t had a customer all day.” 

“What’s so good about that?” his friend wanted to know. 

“See that fellow over there?” the merchant countered, pointing to a 
rival men’s shop across the street. “Well, he hasn’t had a customer in two 
days.” —Wall Street Journal 


A THEATRICAL AGENCY received a phone call one day. 
“I have three children who can sing beautifully,” said the caller. 
“What’s so unusual about that?” asked the agent. 


“You don’t understand,” answered the caller. “I’m a talking dog.” 


NEXT TO HIS PIANO, famed pianist Ignace Paderewski loved to play poker. 
When on tour in the United States, he always took along with him in his 
private railway car a group of friends who were rabid poker players. ‘The 
game never stopped until the tour was over. 
One night, when he was cutting a piece of cheese for a late snack, the 
knife slipped and cut a finger on his right hand. 
At sight of the blood, there was a horrified gasp from his companions. 
“This is terrible,” moaned one. “Do you think you will be able to play?” 
“Of course I'll be able to play,” snapped Paderewski impatiently. “I can 
deal with my left hand!” —2. F. EDGAR 
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Perfect curls every time 
with Automatic Pin Curl- 
er. Inserts bobby ins 
automatically. Put up. air 
in half the time. akes 
fiat or stand up curls. A 
quick twist of the cap, and 
curl is close to head. Fast 
and easy. Guaranteed or 
money back! Only $1 post- 
ose paid. Order Automatic 

mn Curler from Sunset 


House, 1854 Sunset B 


Los Angeles 16, Californ nia. 





We specialize 


FOR BIG MEN ONLY 
in Large 














BURPEE 1958 SEED BOOK FREE 


See in life size and color 


and vegetables! Over 450 
pictures, 75 are in color— 
all about the best seeds 
that grow. Write today to 
Burpee Company, 
Burpee Building, oo-—4F 
hia 32, Pa. or Clinto 
owa or Riverside, Cali. 
fornia. 





GIANT 8-COLOR WORLD MAP $1 
tacular value! 12 sq. ft 


Sizes Only! Sizes 10 to 
16: Widths AAA to EEE. 
Dress, sport, casual, golf 
shoes, insulated boots, 
sox, slippers, rubbers. 
Also dress and sport 
shirts im your exact 
extra-long sleeve length. 
Mail only. satisfaction 
Guaranteed! Write for 
Free Style Book Today! 
King-Size, 530 Brockton, 
Massachusetts. 





all-Size, 8-Color World 
Map shows every corner of 
Earth. Explicit, colorful, 
up-to-minute. U by 
Gov't newscasters. Follow 
Global strategy at a glance. 
Important ref. map for 
school, business, playroom, 
den. Heavy-duty stock only 
$1 ppd. Same large map 
US $1—Money Back Guar. 
O12, 205 Pub. Co., Dept. 

C-12 5th Ave., N.Y. 17. 
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FREE RUG BOOK—SAVE UP TO '2 


Amazin 
Offer! 

thick, heavy, double wear- 
Reversible Rugs & 


ing, 





IF YOU'RE STOUT—FREE STYLE BOOK 


Save money on the latest 
styles in dresses, coats, 
sizes 38 to 60. designed 


Olson Broadloom 
ich, new, extra 


Carpets. Your old rug, car- 
pet, clothing can Save you 
up to %. Money back 
Guar. Easy Terms. Our 
S4th yr. ver 3 million 
customers. Free Broadloom 
Bargain Book-Model rms. 


by our experts to fit your 
figure gracefully. Dresses 
$2.98 to $35.00. Coats as 
low as $12.98. Also suits, 
sportswear, shoes, hose, 
hats, underwear, corsets. 





in color. Write for your 
copy. Olson Rug Co., Dept. 
, Chicago 41, fil. 





Lane Bryan Department 
79, Indianapolis 17, Ind. 








NEW NATURAL HAIRPIECE FREE! VALUABLE U. S. STAMPS 


An amazing new natural 
hairpiece—complete or 
partial—has been devel- 
oped by Louis Feder! So 
lustrous, so real (it’s hu- 
man hair!) you can comb 
it, set it any way you 
like. Swim in it, sleep 
in Fn ea secure. 
Individuall led to 
yous n . rite for 
llustrated booklet ‘‘C.”’ 
House of Feder, 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥. 





Pree—scarce genuine post- 


all-different U.S. 19th 
century, $1 stamp. Ex- 
a! Generous collection 
beautiful commemoratives, 
Catal ~ all U.S. 
ostage other 
aa Send 10¢ for. _—- 


an E. Harris & 
4111 Transit Building’ 
Boston 17, Mass. 
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MAKE BIG MONEY AT acres 


Inyic*hle Reweaving pays | 
up to $16.c° an hour! 
Be the invisible >°“eaver 
in your community. Maz? 
cuts, burns, moth holes 
tears in suits, coats, all 
fabrics—disappear ! Do it 
at home in spare time. 
Steady demand from tai- 
lors, cleaners, stores, etc. 
Write for full details sent 
Free! Fabr 

6238 Broadway, Be scaee 
40, Lilinois. 








PLAIN OLD FASHIONED HAND CREAM 


You can pay more but you 


aD a MAY FETE at school should be a 


1¢ 2 ES ee a beautiful, joyous occasion for 


rag BE PH ay the children and their parents. But 
t Pull eng! ; 

Pint Jar postpaid. Federal when your child is handicapped and 
tax paid. Ohio add 3%. ‘oe ae 

i Setund & you are nat cat. cannot participate, it is apt to be 
* » isfied. Pyrrole Chemical . - 

[> Corp... 817 Spring Lane, just another occasion to dread. My 
. > Portsm hio. 


es little Eleanor was eight years old 
EASY WAY TO FILE CHECKS—$1 and in the third grade. Once 


Check-Safe holds 800 can- og again she was mopey and resentful 
lied checks. -yr. - age 
ord. Sede, sison-cehwene 3 because I had talked to her teacher, 
lace f fer- : . 
ence. Helps budget. Keep. s and she was being left out of the 


ute bor, old stamped. -_ activities. 
cov x 5° stam " . : . 
Tia" x 9° x 314". Tab ind = = Eleanor looked and acted like any 
Cc uar. or - SE . 

money back! Only $1, post- : = normal child, but she had a heart 
age paid. Order Check-Safe, : 

Sunset House, 1844 Sunset 
Bldg.. Los Angeles 16, Cal. 














HANDWRITING ANALYSIS BOOKS HER VERY OWN “PHOTO DOLL” SET 


An 4 Durable cardboard stand- 
a ene ae up doll 9” tall, with child’s 
success ! a money on : 
> ZV lping 
others. Bulnice Smith. Ohio. aint set. Send in full- 

ace photo or snap-shot of 


& eyes. 

ly .00 ppd. 
. The Ed- 

t. CM, 145 


aN 
York 12,N.¥.No C.O.D 








NEW EYE GLAMOUR 


Telephone-Address Book CU oe oye o-— imported 
That's Never Obsolete For ee. | lashes of genuine human 
Office, home, life _ A hair gives you gorgeous eyes 
e! Illustrated: No. 1003 = .— a instantly. Adds glamour, 
: ppd ee), excitement to your appear- 
: : ance. Takes only 5 a 
to put on. Can 
over and over again. Compl 
in attractive size 
case. Wonderful for career 
girls or that special - 
sion. Black or brown. Honor 


Widder Ageee iates, Dept. 
C-3, 110 5th Ave. N.Y. N.Y, 
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AFTER BREAST SURGERY ... 


pn wee aed natural appear- 
ance, ain zest for life 
with 1 elike Identical 
Breast Form. Fits any well- 
fitting bra, bathing suit. 
Follows body motions, nev- 
er rides up. Doctors recom- 
mend it for scientific bal- : is 
ance. Thousandsuseitwith  . aM ; 
confidence, comfort. Write : 


a aA ee 











condition that prohibited her from 


for free lit., 
+a _ identical } Form, oe 


60th Ss 
New ‘york. 33, “ York’ 


list of deal- - 


bai near‘ Se 





SECRET HEARING AID 


’ 


New Dahlberg ‘‘“Magic-Ear 
H Aid 


worn 

: S} . a «BE Tits 5 1% OZ. 

es. snug- 

strenuous exercise. She might have i Btays securel ug - 
been able to start the Maypole for amp type. of activity. 


dance without any ill effects but in 
the hot Texas weather, it was risky 
to follow through. Therefore, all 
through kindergarten, first and sec- 
ond grades, she had sat with woeful 
eyes as her classmates danced 

their lovely costumes. But this year 
she came home all excited with a 
note from her teacher with direc- 
tion for her own special dress, and 
one for her favorite doll. With mis- 





1/4 ACRE IN FLORIDA: $495 





Orange Blossom Estates 
(near Sebring, Southern 
Fla.) offers choice prop- 
erty for only $25 down— 
includes rights to private 
lake, clubhouse on prop- 
erty. Save on clothing, 
fuel bills: no tax on homes 
under $5,000 evaluation. 
Free colorful, illus. bro- 
chure. you 4 Bl 


Chambers o Commerce. ) 





whirring at 15,000 


—and you control 
Sabre 44 ready-to-fly gas 
model! High impact plas- 
tic in vivid 


colors: 


fully 


BE YOUR OWN PILOTI 


Thrilling flights, motor 
RPM 
this 





ll i-teaualanes power. 
Wide hearing range. No 
noise. Nothing worn on 
body. Matches hair color. 
Inconspicuous. Free Book- 
_ Write: The Dahlberg 

: — Minne- 
anal ; Minn 





INTERIOR DECORATION—HOME STUDY 


Approved supervised home 
study training. Fine start- 
ing point for career. No 
classes. Text and work kit 
furnished. Diploma award- 
ed. Low tuition and pay- 
ments. Send for free 24- 
page illustrated booklet, 
Pa naga == | in Interior 


on 
ang Dept. 1412. Chie 
cago, 








MORE DAZZLING 





THAN DIAMONDS 


Diamonds cost at least 
$1000 for 1-carat, yet com- 
arable selected i-curat 
. Gem is only $27, tax 
incl — 1/30 of diamond 
cost! Brilliantly beau. 
hand-cut & polished, amaz. 
Capra Gems are more daz- 
zling than diamonds. 
Priced within reach of all. 
Write for bkit. of easy-pay 
details. Send no money. 
Capra Gem Co., Dept. CT- 
28, P.O. 5145, Ph a. 41. 





HAMMERMILL BOND ENVELOPES 


The perfect envelope for 
all mail not requiring a 
letterhead. our name 
and address printed in the 


assembled, wi e . 37,” x 744", heavy-weight, 

ae 14” winger: ree Hammermill : y = t paid, 
accessory . . opes—on 

battery, etc., included for “ (pea 


ordering Promptly. 


pd., 5 eo 


tar 














500 — $5.50, 1,000 — $9.7 
Money back Red AL 








ales, Box ‘Chicago Williams Sottepery Co. 
54, Illinois. “aes wre —, a Ag , Camden, New 
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DON’T ENVY TALL MEN ... BE ONE! 


You “‘grow’’ almost 2 inches 

taller ... instantly... when : 
you step into ‘Elevators.’ ze 
These amazing height-in- y 
creasing shoes are 50 

smartly styled not even 

our closest friends will 

now you’re wearing them. 

**Elevators’”’ 

height, your 

confidence. For free book- 

let showing over 30 styles, 

write Stone-Tarlow, Dept. 

C258, Brockton 68. Mass. 





HOME DECORATING HINTS 


to Beautify Your 
alive 





IMPROVE YOUR 


Stretch your way to a trim- 
mer You with new, sturdy 
rubber Stretch-a-Way. 


gym. Com 
chart showing 
of toning muscles. Improve 
tummy, thighs. & bust 
measurements. fi 


Bidg., Los Angeles 16, Cal. 





NUTRIA ... NEWEST OPPORTUNITY 
New fur-bear 


(Flor, Linings continued 


giving, I cooperated, and waited 
nervously for the time to approach. 
My fears were groundless. The 
children were dancing in groups of 
four, but that wonderful woman had 
arranged it so that Eleanor was 
always in the center of a group, hap- 
pily holding her doll. It was so con- 
trived that she was the Queen and 
the others her loyal subjects. But in 
this mother’s heart, there’s a plain 
little teacher who will always be 
Queen of the May. —was. =. «. verry 
HILE SITTING in the waiting 
room of the maternity ward at 
our local hospital, I listened as a 
proud and excited grandmother-to- 
be went on at great length about her 
daughter’s trying time with her first- 
born. The young man at whom she 





SLIDE RULE—PLUS BOOK—98¢ 


Anyone who understands 
simple 7th grade arith. can 
use this standard 10” slide 
rule. For business men, 
students, tech. workers, 
mechanics, home workshop 
—_——— & housewives: 
do add., =a 


Easy to 





GENUINE ANTIQUE WEAPONS—EXCITING! 


Choose your wea — 

a. — vast 

co on any guns 
red in real life ad- 

ventures. 

ea 


pieces. 1 
Catalog: illustrations, 
backgrounds — guns, 
swords, armo! ert Abels, 
& handl "Rober 
Inc., Box 860 
Avenue, New Yoo s 21, 
New York. 








DRAW ANY PERSON IN ONE MINUTE! 


Draw any person, still life, % 
ma photo landscape 
without Pealont! Anything 
is automatically 

paper thru 
2 I 


Fo llow lines a a oe 
“pleture- -image’’ with pen- (| 4 
artistic drawing. oe 
= a postpaid with order, 
c.0.D. plus . 
Money “back guar. 


trial Pe. 
296 Broadway, N 
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directed her remarks kept silent un- 
til at last the lady paused to ask 
him if he and his wife were expect- 
ing their first child. 

“No,” he replied. “This will be 
our fourth.” 

“Oh, well then,” she said con- 
descendingly, “this is just an old 

story with you.” 

“Yes, it’s an old story,” admitted 
the young man quietly. “But it’s still 
a pretty wonderful one.” 

——MRS. ANNE ROMANO 


_ New Surana FIBERGLASS DRAPES 


Now in 127 custom sizes 
and colors that fit any 
window, wall or corner! 
Never need ironing or 
a — 14 decorator 
colors iT oe ope 
solids. gave 
Pree Color Swatch xe 
Ronnie, 
istributor of Fiberglas 
Curtains and Drapes. 
—-" Ronnie Bidge., 145 
] 











Broad Avenue, Fairview, 
New Jersey. 











BE $600 RICHER—BORROW BY MAIL 


Have money in your pock- 
et again and cut your 





T WAS THE Day before Thanks- 
giving and the supermarket that 
evening was crowded. I, like almost 
everyone else, pushed an overflow- 
ing cart to the check-out counter. 


State emcens needed. 
State 


323 Securities Buitdin ding. 
B-289, aha 
raska. 








REAL ADDING MACHINE ONLY ae 


The elderly couple ahead of me 
drew my attention. The man had on 
very old, faded overalls and a neatly 
patched denim jacket. The old 
lady’s coat was trimmed in black 
imitation fur of a by-gone style. In 





COLORFUL ITALIAN MOSAIC PINS 


Only machine of its size & 
sy that counts to 999,- 
. Adds, subtracts, 
~~ tg div. Ideal for busi- 
ness, ‘home, students, tax 


ck. or ® pay pste. 
$3.04 in Pa.incl.3% tax). 
therette case. 10-day 
money bk guar. Agents 
wanted. Calculator Ma- 
chine Co., Box 126, Dept. F- — 
85, Huntington Valley, Pa. | 








*RIPPLE® SOLES “WALK” FOR YOU 


From Italy come these gay 
mosaic costume pins, shaped 
like a guitar and mando- 
lin. Just 1145” long, each 
is made from hun of 


* FPiexible sole de ge = 


ye Set 
Fae —_ 
> » * 


re) 
foot lifts. Ripple! 
Sole: absorbs walk 


aot. shock, balances ‘weight. 
_ lengthens stride and pro- 





ored floral 


rs ager A 





guaran a4, Tine . 
A Pifth Ave.., 


a { pieces of spun ena- 
el. Intricate, multi-col- 
atterns are 
hand-wr ht. With gold- 
plated settings and safety 


ct ore 





NO MORE BURNED FOOD, 79¢ 


pot a ane 
ao > wale cmacte metal 
Cook 


er Plete! Fi Place on 
stove’s La wl No more 
scorched or burned foods! 
Pots & pans stay clean in- 
side, out! Terrific for sauc- 
baby 
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y vides traction. $15.95 ppd. 
- ‘Sizes 6-12, A-E. Mich. 3% 

> tax. Write for tober 
dren’s): Hack Shoe Stores, 


w55 Mutual Saisie, Detroit. 
- Michigan. *T™M le Sole 





orp. 


' (men’s, women’s and chil- 





IF YOUR CHILD 1S A POOR READER 
See how The Sound W ie 
to Easy Read = aa 
him vy read an ll bet- 
ter a few wen . New 





home-tutoring course drills 
your child in phonics with 
.E to use 


oe 
= 
5 
289 


in 6 weeks. 

illus. folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis honics, 
Dept. 16-R, Wilmette, Il. 
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MAKE MONEY 


short paragraphs. You 
don’t have to be a trained 
author to make money 
writing. Many make 
money every rm! on short 
perceresss. I tell you what 

write, how to sell: and 
supply big list of editors 
who buy from beginners. 
Many small checks add up 
quickly. No tedious study. 
Send for free —. n- 
s0n Barrett, Dept. 199-O, 
7464 Clark. Chicago 26, Til. 


WRITING ... 





imported Belgium 


Lovely 
— Gloxinias. Large size 


bulbs. se l 
row house 
doors in 





with 3” to 4” flowers that 
last for months. ~_ a 
be planted outside. qui- 
=e mixed colors. Supply 


aid. ey Today. R. 
humw Dept. 
75, Rock? ord, “Tilinois. 





HOW TO STOP mestigeatand TOILET TANKS 


Now! Simple attachment 
ends annoying tank noise 
and water waste. New, non- 
rusting tank ball guide 
assures absolute sealing 
of water outiet. Ball can- 
not ‘hang-up’ or drop off- 
center as shown. Full in- 
structions to slip on any 
standard tank assembly 

minutes. Pat. applied ‘ter. 
Only $1.50, postpaid. Da- 
vies Product Engineering 
Co. Box 216, Fraser, Mich. 





Gor Brings continued 


their cart were just four items that 
obviously completed their holiday 
dinner. There was a very small 
chicken, a bottle of olives, a can 
of cranberry sauce and a can of 


pumpkin. 
When the sale 
man paid for h 


was rung, the old 
is few items with 


three dollar-bills which he took from 


a small leather 


coin purse. The 


cashier then handed him a few 


cents change. 


As I watched, he 


picked up his little bag of gro- 





CIVIL WAR PICTURE MAP $1 


Picture map of the Civil 
War shows nearly 100 
places, events and cam- 
paigns. Colorful map has 8 
side panels with paintings 
any famous events 
such as Fort Sumter, Get- 
tysburg, Bull Run, etc. Bat- 
tiles are numbered on map 
and guide lists date and 
complete information on 
each. Wall-size “x32” 
$1 ppd. Chabon Ry 
Lincoln Bidg., N. , 





$1 FOR 1000 PRINTED NAME 


and address sparkling la- 
bels, a printed with 
a lovely Plastic box for 
just $1 postpaid! Worth 
much more! 5 orders or 
more at 75¢ per order! 
Money Back Guarantee. 

2 wr 

ne 


Raising eee lant Tower 
Pr ne., Box 591-NS, 
Lynn, Massachusetts. 





FREE! 1958 124-PAGE CATALOG 


Go into business for your- 
self in your spare time. 


aleib Co., ye 39 
Union Sa., Ne ork, N.Y. 


See es ogee 
we 


* ’ 
== RB itt ae ing ny - ARG 
~-~ oe 


bc ta ee 
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Dh ntematansenond FOR COLD DRINK GLASSES 


Smart new idea in coasters 
.non-slip knitted sweat- 
fit snugly onto any 
size glasses, makes them 
easy to grip. In 8 bril- 
liant colors, with dazzling 


ers 


white center bands. 8 to 
a box $1.00 Ppd. Special 

troductory Offer! Free 
gift check worth $1... 
our coasters are then 
ke a Free Gift! Matina, 
Dept. C-2, 175 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, New York. 





FUN FILLED TOILET TISSUE $1 
Laughin’ bathroom tissue 


will dress up any 
Great for gag gifts. 
your 


or money bac 
rolls only $1 postage paid. 
Order from Sunset H 
1855 Sunset Bidg.. 
Angeles 16, California. 


guests sit up and 
take sollen A silly say- 


Guar 
13 different 
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ceries and looked at his wife who 
smiled and nodded. Then the old 
man dropped all the change he had 
received into the can marked “Mus- 
cular Dystrophy Fund” on the gro- 


cery counter. —MRS. DUANE HUBBLE 





Do you know a true story or anecdote 
that lifts your spirits and renews your 
faith in mankind? For each such item 
accepted for our column, “Silver Lin- 
ings,” we will pay $50 upon publication. 
Contributions may run up to 250 words. 
Manuscripts should be typed double- 
spaced and none can be acknowledged 
or returned. Address manuscripts to: 
“Silver Linings,” Coronet Magazine, 488 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 








FAMOUS BOOK ON _ AND MARRIAGE 


“A — 8 Manual,”’ by 
Drs. Hannah and Abra- 





e, tells how to 
find happinese in mar- 
w 36 an- 


swers every question about ee 


sex & — eee: 

& fertilite te sexual = eae 

justments, marital Joy. ete ee ie 

$3.95. Send no money rite : 

a. he a t. rt 
630 Fifth Ave., N. 

y for Pree trial” copy. 








BE TALLER INSTANTLY—$1 


Incr Zour height in- 
eantiy with new t-Ups 
shoe inserts. Be taller th 


entifically 
added support & eeaatest. 
No one ws you wear 


them, age neg noticrs the 
diff. your appearance. 
Fits an shoe sizes. Guar. 
or money back! $1 a pr. 

te. . Order from Sun- 
set ouse, 1853 Sunset 
Bldg., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 








PHOTOS ENLARGED 8x10, 49¢ 


Mail us any photo or neg- 
ative and receive spar- 
kling double weight en- 
largement for only 49¢ 














FREE NEW ELIZABETH STAMPS! 


Rush reply for new Eliza- 
beth II stamps, never giv- 
en before — Free. From 
world’s newest country, 
Ghana, plus Kenya, Cook 
Islands, many more—all 
genuine, all different. So 





to Co 
Dept. 2CRQ, Calais, Maine 





No more guessi & spoil- 
ed films. A 1-Minute De- 
velop Timer that tells 
automatically when picture 
is finished. Bell signals 
end of timing peniod. At- 
taches to tri socket. 


ision made—un - 

tionally guaranteed. Choice 

of brown or grey to match 

yn am, 5 Sepect fy when or- 

$4.95. Colum- 

on stribitors Box #4, 
Brooklyn 14, N. ¥. 








wat scree? TO BEAUTY 
ae “rowing 


erciser ! Quick 
— ~~ wa to ‘control 
. musc a. at- 

low ag 








* FREE OFFER! prerggnapen emia 


et-size Guide 
lists of America’s top 
restaurants. Gives com- 
Pp ide’’ information 
—tcuisine, specialties, en- 
ter , etc., car 


ing 
Club Be Dept. 
13, P.O. Box 1 
City, New vex is 19, ns Y 











Simple to use! Adds, sub- 
trac mult. Calculates 
999, 999. Accurate as ma- 
chine costing many times 
this amaz. low price. Not 
a toy. Save money, time. 
Avoid calculati errors. 
Ideal for ofce. & home use, 
any golf & card scores, 
bu 8! 


Pp 
$1.50. We pay pstg. Money 
bk. , leu 








Co., 259 Strader, Dept. 
CR-2, Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 





















The = 
case of many 
hopes you will 


eh gps offers you a show- 


products and 
items of interest and value to you. 





services. Coronet 





FOR THE WOMEN 





TALL-GALS of all ages buy shoes Direct by Mail. 
Smart 5th Av. styles as low as $9.95. Perfect fit. 
Sizes to 13; AAAAA to C. Send for new Free 
28-page booklet ET. No risk to you with Money-back 
guarantee. Shoecraft, 603 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 





SEW? Save to 50 wa Pre-cut Children’s wear. 
Finest materia scount sew supplies. Catalog 
free. Readikuts, Loganville 26, isconsin. 





FREE Trial $3.50 Jar amazing new Everly Hormone 

Cream for ladies ar 30. Helps > ay youth to 

if, tell friends, neighbors, 

make extra money. Collect fine profits on 

they order. Rush name, address for full-size ar for 
Free Trial. Blair, Dept. 509BC, Lynchburg, Va. 











RELIEF from varicose veins. fm gy nylon elastic 
hosiery now sonantionnl low- cr toe above 
or below knee oJ $2. pr. t quality. 
Small, Med., Large, X-Large. my hy: calf measurements. 
Satisfaction arentesd. Check, MO or COD. Paul 
, 210 Sth Ave., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


MAKE Money Spare Time, Sewing Babywear—Play- 
Time Dresses; lacing Leather Moccasins; New Baby 
Sandals. Make $50-$100 and more, fast, easy! No house 
selling! Rush stamped, addressed enve . Cutie 
Cuties, Warsaw 151, Indiana. 


MAKE Money Addressing! Full or post-samne. days 
or evenings—longhand or typewriting. Litera- 
ture Free. xpect something cmiveia ‘different! 
Satisfaction unconditionally guaran ! Lovis C. 
Cove, Box 2580-R, Greensboro, No. Carolina. 














SINGING Stone A beautiful gem pocemmnendes by 





Edgar Cayce, the Miracle Man of V 
an aid in developing r intuition. es Yadies pendant 
$3.00. Write for free tic Gem ca 
Exchange, Bayfield, Colorado. 

MAKE Money Sew at Home, part or full 
time. We instruct. No se Free details: Jud-San, 


Box 2107, Dept. B-24. Cleveland 8, Ohio. 

WIDE Shoes for btw ga Save money on smart, 
new styles selected right in your own home. Choose 
from all heel he +4 sizes 4 to 12, widths C to EEE. 
Only $4.95 to $ comfort and fit guaranteed. 
Write tate tes Kushner 


» Dept. C, 
733 South St., Phila. 47, 


Deas assembling our items. No 
Experience u . Lee Manufacturing. 
Dept. 1, 8507-W ord. Los les 48, California. 


VY Legs! Try new home method to 
om calves, knees, a ny hips. Leg 
offers proven scien , only 
a day. wetee Des free book in plain wrapper. 
Methods, PL262, 206 Broadway, N. 
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FOR THE HOME 








FPREE—New 44 Broadloom Bargain Book with 
Model Rooms, in fu ‘ color. Tells how you can Save 
about Half on beautiful, extra thick, extra heavy, 
double wearing Reversible Rugs and Carpets 
sending your old russ. clothi = Olson factory. 
No risk. Easy term For Book, write: 
Olson Rug Co., Dept.  A- 69, 69, Chicago 41, Illinois. 

1 Pull size patterns, up to 23” high. Smart new 
gifts novelties, lawn figures 8 ~ action 
windmills, alphabets, etc. Just trace, cu t out ans 

aint. Plus “* e Money Jig Sawing.”’ “Only 1.00. 

tercraft, 25FS, 7041 Olcott, Chicago 31, Til. 


FOAM Rubber furniture cushions. Factory sec- 
onds—50% discount. Replace old spring a—'d down 
cushions with comfortable lifetime Foam Rubber at 
# price. Send for free illustrated catalog. Perma- 

oam, 390K Nye Avenue, Irvington, N.J. 











FOR THE FAMILY 





NAME Tapes—washable, for school, camp or 
laundry. Save now on ‘Bniy. 7 re-season pr 
beat the Summer rush! for 100; 150 for 
1. Print clearly. No SOD” s Mark-It Label Co., 
.O. Box 55, New York 68, N. Y. 





FOR THE PARENTS 





“8 MISTAKES Parents Make.’ Every pages’ 

should have this new book about child training . 

free; no obligation. Simply address Parents a 
ciation, Dept. 1352, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 





FOR THE MEN 





GAME Warden, Government hunter, Forestry. 
Park & Wildlife Services worry job openings. All 
states. pot y outdoor work pay, real ont 
Compl. information Free! Wotite Forestry & Wildlife 
Course, Dept. BC-902, 1038 S. LaBrea, Los Angeles 


Sti Tee 


FOR THE CHILDREN 














DANCING Shoes-Costumes, Tap, Ballet, Toe and 


Acrobatic Tus, Hose, Tights. 
Pabrics. Ska Baton Supplies, 
Boots, Plumes, Flame Batcns, Uniform Supplies 
Catalog 25¢ 422T, ‘ 
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FOR AUTHORS & PUBLISHERS 





AUTHORS! We can p 2 ain recognition. We 
+ — publish your, manusc edit, design, promote, 
and sell it. Low "oubele lies, good royalties. 

Send for free “Sook let. Comet Press Books, Dept. 
CO-2, 200 Varick Street, New York City 14, N. Y. 

















BOOK Manuscripts Considered by 
publisher who offers authors early publication, higher 
royalty and national distribution. All subjects wel- 
comed. Submit MS to Gree nwich Book Publishers, 
Inc., Atten. Mr. North, 489 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 


WRITERS! Become published authors. Free illus- 

trated brochure reveals publishing, publicity, sales 

oe 7 —_—— Ss of fiction, non-fiction, 
Write 


a , Exposition Press, 
New York N. 


cooperative 





mss. 
4th Ave., 





FOR HEALTH & HYGIENE 





‘““CENT-A-DAY” brand vitamins. America’s greatest 
vitamin value. Ten vitamins each tablet, supplying 
100% min. da needs. 365 tablets $3.65. ly l¢ 
each. Save 300% over nat’lly adv. brands. Formula 
on request. Cent-A-Day Co., Box ‘193, Abington, Pa. 


AMINS—Let us prove we can save you 50%. 

“ew ym on lists all formulas & prices. Compare— 

e—our food patent Nutri "Gomme 

as much as $13.75. Write 

oy for your free copy Mention vitamins now us- 
or sample. Vitamin Co., Phila. 40, Pa. 








FOR HORSEMEN 





“HOW To Train Horses’*—A book everyone who 
likes horses should have. Free. No obligation. 
ew address m+! ool of Horsemanship, 
Dept. 1452, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 


FOR MOTORISTS 








NEW “Electric’’ Reclaimo, 4-way action filter-re- 
iner! Removes fy conn  K Dilution, Water, Acid 
‘ormation. Provid benefits for — k 
rractor motors. Eliminates all oil chang 
ree. Reclaimo, 6251-D Touhy Ave., 





Chicago 31, Ill. 





DO-IT-YOURSELF 





CATAMARANS are for those who want to be dif 
ferent. Plans for both sail and 


power with fyll- 
size templates. Send 25¢ for interes and instruc- 
tive literature. Also other boat plans. Widd Hauber, 
2451 18th Ave. No., St. 13, Fila. 





FOR CONTEST FANS 





WIN contest money. Every issue of the General 
tin ; gives hun- 


magazine 
tin, 1609 East Sth, Dept. 
of ‘Prize 


, Duluth, Minnesota. 










has 











FOR STAMP COLLECTORS 





NEW! Complete 5-stamp 
stam 





introauce adult ps 
*Free subscription to_ illustrated — a 
*Free gilt eacn time. *Free research s 
set. *Post paid both = oy Write now = “Putlatelics 
Unlimited. Whiteston ; an Be 

STAMP Collection Free. More than 100 diff. fas- 
cinating = ly Sag Africa, So. America, a 
dinavia, Balkans used and ae stam 
Free to approval Poon ages pplicants for 3¢ stage. 
Tatham Stamp Co., Sp vheld 33, M 





SPECIAL Stamp Offer! To ow = you with our 
better U.S. approvals, you 2 different $5.00 U.S. 
stamps lus others; Hi- Rk, Alr , Com- 
memoratives, etc. Send 10c for Lot No. 20. " Irwin, 
Box 11-45, Brooklyn 30, New York. 


FPREE—Mint British Colony stam from Borneo, 
Cayman Islands, Seychelles, Domi Papua, New 
Guinea, Sarawak, arene. These exotic stamps abso- 
lutely free to those requesting our famous approvals. 
Viking, Great Neck 60, N. Y. 


100 Year Old United States Stamps are sent on 
Approval together with commemoratives, airmails, 
.00 Values, etc. Also all Foreign Sets, Singles, 
velts, etc. Send 10¢ for 50 diff. U. s. 
provals. Globus, New York 10, Dept. 13. 




















STAMP Finder which makes it easy to identify 
most any stamp, huge World Rn ¢ of stamp issuing 
countries, encyclopedia of s = liecting infor- 
mation all only 5¢ with outs approvals. 
Goliath Company, Bethlehem EK36, men Hampshire. 


COLLECTI = Monaco stamps featuring Wedding 
of Princess Grace Kelly: birth of Princess Caroline; 
Presidents wneinsaae. Lincoln, Roosevelt and oth- 
ers. Only 10¢ to introduce approvals. Littleton Stamp 
Co., Littleton D36, New Hampshir 








PREE $6.00 worth of catg. —_ consisting of 
superb world famous myien 5, stamps, Germany's 
great musical philatelic blun _ Dane! ss 


alty—Cos i eee ae 205 A iff. . 
Yours Free! te ® va. collectors Re ak. pe me C 
Approvals encl. Frasek Co., CR, White Plains, _Y. 





Cc Bargain! a 
can Assortment—Plus Exotic Triangle Set—Also Fab- 


eioun British Colonial Accumulation—Plus “_ ~ 
Stamp Book—All Four Offers Free—Send 10¢ 
Cover Postage. — Stamp Corp., Dept. CO, 


ee wl 








FOR COIN COLLECTORS 





WE offer Scarce Lincoln Cents 1909 vdb, ne 15, 
16d, 17d, 17s, 18d, 18s, 19d, 19s, 20d, 21. 
25s, 26d, 27d, 27s, 28d, Son, 31. 
"92d, 33, 37s, 388, 398, 42s—at 10¢ each. Reynolds 
Sete Shop. 209 E. sley, Flint, Mich 








EXTRA Money Easier from New $1 Card Assort- 
ments, Sta ay Loveliest ever 2l-card $1 
Assortmen ts . S . All-Occasion, Religious, En- 
— nnecessary. Compare our Sam- 

approval. m3 Gift offered for promptness. 
Paranal. tao Dept. 57-J, Cincinnati 14. 


( on next one) 
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FOR PHOTO FANS 














COLOR SLIDES 





170,000 Color-Slides in stock covering the 
United States and 70 foreign countries. Pill in the 
scenes you missed at W. Ars trip. Send 9¢ for 88 
pe = eg, gg , USN, ret., Box 715. 
Washington 13, 











BEAUTIFUL fully titled Kodachrome movies 
U. S&S. Nat'l Parks, Can., Alaska, Fla., Hawaii, hiss 
toric shrines, weird So caverns. 8mm. or 
16mm. descriptive 150 subject catalog free. World in 
Color Productions, P. O. Box 392-C, ira, N. Y. 





FOR INVENTORS 





Searches, including copies of nearest 
patents, $6.00. Reports airm qumeiss Saee 48 hours. 
ore kh, 100 registered patent attorneys use my 
service. Free invention tection forms. Miss 
Hastings, P. O. Box 176-A, Washington 4, D. C. 


RS—lInventions needed immediately for 
manufecturers. If you have an ——— with good 
sales t you or license 
on cas wes write enter Corporation, 
352, Fremont, Ohio 


INVENTIONS Wanted now my manufacturer- 
clients. Patented, unpatented. rite Gilbert Adams, 
Patent Broker, 80-C Wall S Street, Financial District, 
New York City. 











SPARE TIME OPPORTUNITIES 





$96 earned from one order! 30 Million Uniform 
tic . store, 
+ hard-to-fit 
10. Sold in 
estment. Free sales 
kit. Uniform Corp., Dept. K-28, 118 E.58 St., NYC 22. 


I'LL send you free stocking sample newest ad- 
vancement in hosiery since discovery of nylon. Pat- 
ented Full-length; stays up without Genpertane amaz- 
ingly comfortable. Na ey aes a PF ty $1.95. 
a mon ast introducing riends a . 

—Aneegg Bm Dept. 634, Indianapolis ad 














a STARE Bu ez to A Home ttle te 
a 
chine for —- yo > akon. baal $5.46 a As on 
very pair. postcard to 
+ te 1512 a+, Room CM22B, Chicago 26, Ill. 
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‘ear sorene ee 





Short Paragraphs! No tedi- 
. to Pe ving h 


MAKE 
ous cones. * 
to sell 


TSE. 


ginners. BH 
sell, ht away. ieee tor free foals. Benson Barrett 
Dept. C-199-O, 7464 Clark, Chicago 26. 





EXTRA cash for oapeves men! Make up to mony 
hourly Saturday, Immediate comm., bonus 
Demonstrate new Air on and “Foot-Sha 
Shoes for men, women. Sam es ‘supplied at no cost. 
Charles Chester Shoes, 284 Brockton, 


AMAZING G Card Money- — — Make 
$75.00 on 100 Deluxe $1.25 Assortments. Newest 21 for 
Bom 1 Tall Cards, Gift Novelties, 133 fast sellers. Gift 

uses besides : Profits. orn unneces- 

ye on approval. 

$1.25 G 25 Gift for B ; on BA. ‘Creative Cards, 4401 
Chicago 23 


SPARE Tie Cash! Send friends” orders for Prize- 

winning bargain. Everyday & Easter ey 

assortments; imprinted stationery; gif 

ling Silver Smpl. kit on approv. Free gift oe 
ness. Elliott Greeting Card, 459 Ridge, rior Ohio 


EARN $240.00 a month at home, spare time, doing 
Two $5.00 Invisible Mending jobs a day. Big 
money paid for service that makes cuts, tears disap- 
from fabrics. yy 4 demand. Details free. 
abrico, 6222 Broadway, icago 40, — 


MEN—Women! Start Money-Making P 














ng 
but mail orders br 
lars Free. Rus 
CL22B, 1512 Jarvis, Chicago 26, Ill. 


RUN Spare-time Greeting Card and Gift Shop at 
home. Show friends samples of our wonderful new 
1958 All-Occasion Gr Cards and Gifts. Take 
their orders and earn up 100% profit. No exper- 

necessary. oa cation a Gs. Write today 
for samples on sepreval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 
1, Ferndale, Michigan 








MAKE profits ciation costume jewelry at home 
in spare e! vie 7 friends, ne hbors, stores, 
everyone. Quick, to make: easier sell! 

Free! Don-Bar, 3511 w. Armitage, Dept. 
B-112, Chicago 47, Illinois. 


YOU Can Add $15 To $25 a Week to your present 
income. Part-time Rawleigh Business now open; also 
full-time. bee at once for —F . woe Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. B-185-CNT, Freepo 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











wear new suits and topcoats without one 
ag ends? You 


500 South 

Illinois. 

MAKE Money At Home; aagnese Envelopes for Ad- 
pag Use typewriter or ny Good Pay, Full 
Time. Instruction only $1.; with 

Free list of firms looking for tA Sterling, 
Dept. 21, Corona 68, N. ¥. Money Back Guarantee. 


"VENDING Machines—No 7“ . Operate A Route 
of coin machines and earn a. 32-page 
catalog free! Parkway Mahine , Dept. 58, Ps 
Ensor Street, Baltimore 2, Md.”’ 

ae from Sawdust (112 uses). Tin-Cans (63 

Newspapers (27 uses). Instructions 50¢ each. 

All ' fk. for $1 y= Catalog of hundreds other 

ae 25¢ to Spare e. Home work. 
Company, 12- -XMA, Norwood. Ohio. 

bp te Window Cleaner. Sells like wild. 

laces rags, liquids. Simply — over 

glass; lee Stade ows spark clear. st, dirt, 

Samples sent on 

















ANYONE Can Sell famous Hoover Uniforms for 
, doctors, others. All 
popular miracle fabrics—nylon, yal Exclusive 
styles, A ee. Big cash inoemee Bs eal future. 
Tot Hoover, Dept. B-131, , York 





CORONET 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





KE $20,000 a Year—Own Your Own Business! 
Here is your big cupertnaits to make big money sea- 
sonally or earn income all year ‘round with a Rich- 
ardson Roadside Stand. A Richardson franchise 
gives you the opportunity to set up a nice business 
backed by a proven ong BF ~~ Fame urtner* deta money 
with a small investment. =. 
Richardson Corporation, Se. ry 
Rochester 3, New York. 





$1,000.00 A month possible for meting dramatic 
3-second demonstration of amazin ical used ~ yy 
Presto Fire Extinguisher. New chemica 
force snuffs out fire -—— ~My te rifle 
commission. Millions want it. Free . Merlite, 
114 E. 32nd St., Dept. X-62F, New York 16, N. Y. 


GROW a aes Miniature Forest or orchard cane 
inches high), that bears tasty, tiny fruit at home. Learn 
amazing Dwarfing secrets! Sensational Fascinating 
hobby. $$$$$ Home-business Opportunity. Free De- 
tails! Miniature Nurseries, Dept. FY, 7 Calif. 


ASE Your bys 2 ou love your job. She knows. 
Then ask us abou ame mailorder method that 
drops $1,000 R . 4 into one mailbox; lets operator 
stay home and enjoy life working for himself. 
Details free. Mail ade, Gonzales, Texas. 


PAYING home business. ‘No selling—no investment. 
Use phone to offer free films to clubs, churches, 
roups equipped with 16mm projectors. You are paid 
y us for each booking arranged. Write for details, 
exclusive ge eG Sterling-Movies USA, Inc., 
6 E. 39th St., ¥. @, MN. Y¥. 


EARN a Money selling Advertising Book 




















Matches. Every business a ospect. —- without 
experience; men, women. fred sample kit fur- 
nished. Match Corp. of America, pt. GM-27, 


Chicago 32, Illinois. 


WANT To Make Big Money At Home? $10.00 profit 
in an hour possible with Invisible peta ake 
tears, holes disappear from  clothi fabrics. 
Steady demand from cleaners, laundries mes. De- 
tails Pree. Fabrico, 6220 Broadway, tes, bos 40, Il. 


EARN m at home. We teach you invisible mend- 
ing & reweay at home in spare time. New im- 
proved, step-by-step course, equip. supplied. Licensed 
approved school. Free details. Eastern School of Re- 
weaving, Dept. C-28, 73 Main St., Hempstead, N. Y. 














ref 15 Big Money is as ney ~ he fall- 


“with ail 


t of stores. 25 years of -~ i success. 
ationally v non-competitive cards for all 
everyday occasions, plus Valent Christmas, etc. 


Each store can make you up to $250. 00 annually. Just 
stop and think what 100 store accountswill do! Write 
Novo, 1166 Milwaukee, Dept. CR-4, Chicago 22, Ill. 








FREE To Women ie & Be a — Advisor. No 
experience is needed. e 60% t on famous 
nationally advertised slolinwend Chennetion. agg 
strate to friends and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 
an hour spare time—$25.00 a day full time. ter you 
can double your earn by letting others demon- 
Strate for you. Free! No charge, now or ever, for 
. — samples “ot Studio Girl Cosmetics. 

teard to me Sey Taylor, presi- 
gent St Studio G 1 Cosmetics, Dept. 1882M, Glendale. 

Cali 





IF you're interested in m ey in sel 
see e hundreds of Ra. J "an oxtanthies 
py = 4 5 s absolutely tree. 7 M geuine. nd name for 
your ad free. Tell us what you're selling 
now. unity, #848 x. Dearnborn, Dept. 55, 
Chicago 10, WTilineis. 





YOURS only 25¢—new 21 card box to paeve you 
can make $200 selling our greeting car Send 
no money. ro Pal bargain box, others on woh, 
If not pleased return kit, k $i. 25 box for 25¢. New 
England Art Publishers ‘No Abington M-21, Mass. 





START Home Manufacturing Business. Use base- 


ent, . Soaps, 
ticides, Auto Products, Cosmetics, Perfumes, Flavors, 
Hand Cleaners, anything. No. . No soy iw Free lit. C. 
Nelko, Box 3462 art St., Chicago 54. 


TO MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS: Through the 

and services each month to more than 10, 500, 

information on insertion in any of the 

ping Guide—Classified, or (3) School and College 

are interested to: Coronet Family Sho opper. 488 
dates: February 


FEBRUARY, 1958 








Mad 
May issue; March 20 f 


(Continued on next page) 


BUSINESS Kit oy Postcard puts you in busi- 
ness! Complete line les jackets! 
New discoveries neh big Commissions. No investment. 
Send for Free ason, Dept. C-50, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin 


BIG Moneymaking Soe * es line uni- 
ae ao" einbrota ts, coveralls, sports wear. 
Adve roidered. Every business prospect. 
Get Selling Master Co., Dept. F-3, 
Ligonier, eens 


IMPORT-EXPORT super teeey. profitable, world- 
wide, mail order business from home, without capi- 
tal; or travel abroad. We ship proven plan, for no 
risk examination. Experience unnecessary. ee de- 
tails. Mellinger, Dept. 12, Los Angeles 24, —. 


SUCCESS Sy hye Famous Spri 
Cushion Shoes. Earn big money ie oe cash 
Write ae Shoe Company, 4782 Brand 
Salem, Virginia. 


MONEYMAKING Opportunities. Hundreds to 
choose from. Turn sparetime into money. Read 
World’s Best Want-Ad Medium. It’s absolutely free. 
W. F. Johnson, Popular Mechanics Classifi 
CM E. Ontario St., Chicago, Illinois. 


MAKE Extra Money—Cash commissions. Full or or 
— time. Everybody buys easy-selling Advertising 
k Matches. Union label, All styles. No experience 
necessary. Powerhouse selling kit Free. Superior 
Match, Dept. N-258, 7530 Gpaswesa. Chicago 19, IL 


a 











onus. 














MISCELLANEOUS—PERSONAL 








PEACE of mind? You can find it in the Catholic 
Religion! Write for our free correspondence course, 
explaining the teachings of the Church. No obliga- 
tion. Paulist Fathers Information Center, Dept. C, 
2 Columbus Ave., New York 23, New York. 


PAY Your Bills Now. Borrow $100 to $600 Cash by 
mail. Easy, quick, private. Repay in smal] monthly 
installments over 20 months. Your payments — run 

than now; have money left over to spen 
Order Blank mailed Free in ag Fey envelope. “‘Advieo 
amount needed. State ance 323 Securities 
Bidg., Dept. B-250, Omaha 2, Nebr. 


COULD you =e ting which you would 
like for your livingroom? e represent 108 artists 
from all over the world and supply original oil-paint- 
mes of every motif, style and medium, from $3.60 

to $70.—A. D. Lehmann, Box 122, Brockport, N s we 
technique. A af yp Ry A RB 

= . oe way 
learn. Booklet contains full details 
oth iIhectrations and exercises. $1.50 cash or money 
eee rates to retail art shops. ee on 

Magiera, Oo. Box 266, South 

a By Mail. ge $50 to $500. Employed men 
women over 25, eligible. Confidential—no co- 
pee inquiries of employers or friends. Ls to 
2 years to repay—m ly payments. Supervise 
State ae Nebraska. Loan application sent free in 
plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bank, Dept. C-2, Omaha, Nebraska. 


HIGHEST Cash Paid for Old Gold or Broken 
Jewelry, Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, Diamonds, Sil- 

verware, Spectacles, Platinum, Mercury, Gold Coins. 
Write for Information. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Rose Refiners, 29-CB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 




















Ny Pamily ee ae can expose your products 
wise Cor 
three Pamily 6 Shopper divisions: 
Direc te, 


onet readers. For full 
1) Display Section, (2) _——- 
wr the division in whi —_ 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. (Puture 
or June issue.) 
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PROFESSIONAL & VOCATIONAL 


LEARN Gr shorthand at home fast, modern 
way in spare e. Prepare for better job, ey 
pay. Take ee ee from ist lesson. 

complete course. . Pa. Free 
, Laurel, ‘North Hills, Pa. 


Price School, Dept. 
HOME INSTRUCTION 


HIGH School at ane. You can still finish High 
School—at home, your spare time. No interfer- 
ence with job, or onal life. Win more pay, a better 

social recognition. Take only the subjects you 
need. Complete lesson and answer service. Person 
— instruction. Low cost. Diploma to to graduates. 

is oldes d 7 ee). Wri 
today for 3 free boo (1) “Ther “How to — 
ceed,”’ (2) sample lonsen (Math), y Career Catalog 
—indi cates course desired. International ey . d- 


ence Schools, Scranton 9, Penna., 











CAN I At My Age wa A Hotel Hostess or 
Executive Even Though Have Had No Previous 
] Baperienes? Would font like to step into a well- 





Free Book ex 
plains how you can qualify for a well-paid position 
thr h ~~ _ 4 se" Ww 


| home or 
Plosclon "Service. Write to Today. — 

en 
for All Veteran Lewis "Hotel “raining 


Desk DB-1 Ww 





ANALYZE handwriting for profit, pleasure, self-un- 
tanding ns, teaching 


a newspaper co “ 
court work. Men, women, spare > tine a 

an hour. Amenion oppt’ Your own 
test lesson free. IGAS, com 17, Springfie Mo. 
” GET In Into Electronics technician, field engr., 
specialist in coumeumtentions. missiles, computers, 
» vanced courses Assoc. 


Feb.. Sept. Val- Val- 
-  .—_ « —+~— -- EB 


op NDIANA eager oa a mene ya degree in 27 

, Aero., Chem., Civil, Elec., Mech. & 

. o& TV). B.S. in 36 mo.(Math., 

$ , Physics). te > courses. Enter Dec., March, 

June, Sept. 9528 E. Wash. Bivd., Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 

EARN High Income as an one. Enjoy 

financial independence. For y Culture career 

information write National pa of Cosme- 

ans 2 one Devs. 2C, 3839 White Plains Road, 
ew Yor 


BE an Airline Hestess—themanee! Travel! You can 

jobs 35 airlines; starting 
salary $3500 yr. ‘Short, easy course for men, women. 
Catalog (give age). McConnell Airline School, 1030 
Nicollet Ave., Rm. T, Minneapolis, Minn. 


tainable 
Technical Institute, Dept B. . 














SECRETARIAL 


SHORTHAND in 6 Weeks. Age no obstacle. Lowest 
cost. Famous writing shorthand. No symbols, 
no machines, uses ABC’s. Easiest to learn and use. 
Fast preparation for a better sition. Nationally 
used lead offices Service. 120 words 
vil Service require- 
home or through 
low cost will sur- 
able. Seth Year. Schools in 


S., Canada, Cuba and Hawaii. 
Write today for free booklet which gives full 
—and free sam y lesson that will show you how 
easily and you can rede Speedwriting short- 
—- of "Epeodurl oe 4903-8, 55 
2nd Street, New York ) ew. Y 

















ene CRUE TARIAL training. Qualified 
. Prepare ny home at S lew 
Pe ge Ba 


of office machines, 

etails. Dur our 

tious * women have 

Extension University A 
ate § 
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5, Llinois. 








ENGLISH ethod you for ee ae my new self- 

correcting m stop mistakes— 

Bree 32 & PX effec soy a 15 ~—v ag * a day at home. 

lander, Career Institute, 

Chicago 4, linois. 

“HOW To Make Money With Simple Cartoons’’— 

A book everyone who likes to draw should have. It 

is free; no obligation. Simply address Cartoonists’ 
Exchange, Dept. 1022, Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 








COMPLETE Your High School at home in coeee 
time with 61-year-old school. Texts furnished. 
classes. as 7 ogg —_= time and abilities 

rmit. Booklet free. rite A merican School, Dept. 
17, Drexel at 58th, Guibees 37, Ill. 


LAW ae leads to business ay 
Study in in spare | 
torney 


loonea Tee: free =a 
Extension University, 
Dept. . 





devel- 
ons. 


LL. 
ive full details. Wri 
Correspondence —— ew 
L 927, 417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


WANTED: More new writers for TV-Radio, maga- 
, business and socia)] publications. Learn at home 








zines 
for extra income or exciting full See Sannet 
le > ’ 


studen 
ae 3 
] 





send oe ne 
horshi N. Syca- 
more, Hollywood 28, California 


OIL Col Photographs—A fascinating hobby 

or ee , ene for ose with artistic talent. 

Easy implified method. Free 

booklet. ational Photo Coloring School = waggepeed 
Parkway, Dept. 1412, Chicago 14, I 


Gov't Job? Man 
gsr plus bh yearly bee ag me Bag 18-55. 
Now! Train- 


Prepare 
a p until ALS, "Free ree bookiet shows jobs, salaries, 
le coaching. Write: Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R-3! , Rochester, N. Y. 


INVESTIGATE Accidents—Earn $750 to 











$224— 





steamship lines Also 
ensollent eppertunities for your own pare time —_ 


ness. We you at home. 
help. GI Approved. a ae 


Free he 
Schools, CC-2, Box 8202, Dallas 5, Texas 





TRAFFIC and Transportation men urgently needed 
by thousands of firms at excellent salaries. Become 
expert on rates, tariffs, lat 
qualify for exec. traffic a 
authorities. bk. 
Extension Veig A Correspondence Tastitution 
Dept. T 926, 417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


“WOMEN, Men—$5, hour easy in s time. 
less demand for lovely original Decorations 
and luscious Professional Candymaking for Christ- 
mas, Easter, Weddings, P all occasions. We 
—_ = .¢ 1 turn your kitchen into a gold mine, 
Grete, Dept. 5, Sate W Ousmane 
nstitu pic, 
California.” 








CORONET 


























HOME INSTRUCTION 








FINISH High School At Home... Complete 4 
Years in 12 Months—Earn your diploma in your 
spare time. Earn more! Enter professional or tech- 
nical school and advance socially. There's a fuller 
life for you when you have a high school diploma. 
Take individual subjects or the complete four-year 
course. Credit given for subjects already finished. 
You study the identical subjects under same teachers 
as in our resident school. Today, a high school 
education is a must if you are to progress in the 
world. ome. .+ dollars this education costs will 
be the mos portant investment you ever made. 
Write For Schoul” Bulletin. Academy for Adults, 30 
bs ea a ees Street, Dept. C-28, Chicago, 
no . 


WRITING? Before you consider any course in writ- 
ing—Compare! NYS offers: compl. training in fiction, 
non-fiction, TV; placement of saleable scripts. Write 
for info. & sample material. The New York —— 
of Writing, Dept. 272, 2 E. 45 St., N. Y¥., N 


~ DRESS design: Approved supervised home siuds 
training. Fine starting point for se. No classes. 
Text and work kit furnish iploma awarded. 
Low tuition and payments. Send "ten free book- 
let. National School of Dress oe gee 835 Diversey 
Pkwy., Dept. 1412, , Chicago, Illinois 


~ WHY Don’t You Write? ‘ Writing short stories, 
articles on business, homemaking, hobbies, sports 
travel, local club and church activities, etc., will 
enable you to earn extra money. In your own home, 
on your own time, the New York Copy Desk Method 
teaches you how to write the way newspaper men 
and women learn—by writing. Our Free ‘“‘Writing 
Aptitude Test’’ tells whether you possess the funda- 
mental qualities essential to successful writing. You'll 
enjoy this test. Write for it, without cost or obliga- 
tion. Newspaper Institute of 1. Suite 5498-B, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


~ PREE Trial At 7. lel learn to speak 
French, Spanish, 34 ages Lingua ga 5 
World Sta ndard be nee! *. hod—or costs 
you nothing. Send for Free Book—Linguaphone In- 
stitute, T-C-028 Radio City, N. Y¥. 20, N. Y. 


 AUCTIONEERING Course Offered =~ Home Study 
or classes. Easy simplified “‘Learn by Doing’’ meth- 
od. Nationally recognized Diploma granted. Write 
today tor Free Sample Chart. Nelson Auction School, 
Box J., Renville, innesota. 


____ 


“LEARN Modern Watch Repairing at Home. Good 
paying Ricavo or career. Low cost. Free sample les- 
son. Chic School of Watchmaking, 2324-5 
Milwaukee, “Chicago 47, Illinois. 


PIANO Lessons taught ‘by tape recorder. No pre- 
set course, all lessons planned according to the 
individual. Write: Ray Ellerman, Box 452, Weliston 
Station, St. Louis 12, Mo. 


BE A Real Estate Broker. Insure Security for 
yourself and your fumily. Study at home. Prepare 
for state examination. GI Approved. Write for 
Free Book Today. Weaver School of Real Estate, 
2016J Grand, Kansas City, Missouri. 


FINISH High School at home—no classes. Stand- 
ard text furnished: credit for previous schooling: 
diploma awarded. If you've completed 8th grade and 
are over 17, write for free catalog. Wayne School, 
Dept. HGX-12, 2527 Sheffield, Ch “ago 14, Illinois. 


PIANO Tuning Pays. Big money in spare time. 
Learn at home in 30 days. No musical knowledge req. 
Phono records, tools, instructions furnished. Personal 
instructions. Free catalog. Capital Tuning School, 
Dept. 2, 3160 SW 16 Ct t. Lauderdale, Fila. 


ACCOUNTING—Free Sample Lesson. Acute short- 
age of men and women Accountants makes real op- 
yg LaSalle prepares you quickly in spare time 

t low cost. Accounting ability offers secure future. 
Pree book gives facts. Write LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, A Correspondence Institution, Dept. H 924, 
417 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 5, Il. 


STUDY for Doctor’s Degree in Psychology, Meta- 
physics and Divinity. Correspondence Courses only. 
College of Divine eo a CO, 2811 North 
Illinois, Indianapolis 8, Indi 
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NEW YORK CITY 


-... 








FOR DISCRIMINATING MEN & WOMEN 


Overlooking beautiful Cen- 
tral Park, the magnificent 
40-story Barbizon - Plaza 
= > favored for flawless 
cious food — 


rvice, 
naee Radio City, Broadway 
theatres. Every room 100% 
air-conditioned for sea- 
sonal comfort, TV & radio. 
Single, $8.50-$12. Double, 
$12-$19.50. Write for free 
bookletNC. Barbizon-Plaza, 
106 Central Pk. South, 
NY 19. Ph. Circle 7-7000. 








COMING TO NEW YORK? 


Stop at the friendly Park 
Chambers Hotel, 68 West 
58th St., New York—block 
from Central Park, near 
Radio City, theatres, shop- 
ping. 1 and 2 room suites, 
air conditioning. televi- 
sion, some kitchenettes. 
Singles from $8. doubles 
from $12. 2 room suites 
from $14. Write for free 
booklet or phone Plaza 
3-5900. J. A. Flood, Man- 
ager. 








FLORIDA 








FLORIDA Keys oceanfront co-op apartments only 
$9,000 to $12,500, equipped and furnished, in most 
beautiful Keys’ city. Beach, boating, fishing, shop- 

ing. For complete information, Studio Co-op Apts., 
key Colony Beach, x CO, Marathon, Fiorida. 





U. s. A. 





*FREE Offer! uire Club’s 150-page Vest-Pocket 
Guide to Fine Dining, lists 2500 of America’s top 
restaurants. Listings include type of cuisine, special- 
ties, entertainment facilities, etc. All restaurants 
carefully screened by editors of a Quantity 
limited. *Send only 25¢ in coin for 
eee to wy Club ‘‘“Guide,’” Dept. C 

Box 258C, Radio City P.O., New York 19, New York. 





TO RESORT & TRAVEL ADVERTISERS: More than 
3,000,000 Coronet families regularly take extended 
travel vacations. You can reach them effectively and 
economically t h Coronet Family Shopper's 
Resort Travel Section. For full information oles 
to: Coronet Fami ] San. Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, N. 
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by Will Bernard 


Sometimes the punishment actu- 
ally does fit the crime. 


By ancient custom in Berkshire, 
England, when a widow lost title 
to her land by neglect, she had to 
do penance by riding into court 
backwards on a black ram and 
reciting: 
“Here I am 

Riding a ram 

For my crinkum-crankum 

I lost my binkum-bankum 

I pray my land again.” 


In a western town, a girl had a 
masher arrested for calling her a 
chicken. The judge ascertained 
the girl’s weight, figured out what 
she would cost if she really were 
a chicken, and fixed that sum as 
the man’s fine. 


Hungarian courts used to punish 
a bigamist by making him live in 
the same house with both wives. 


A New Jersey man was haled 
into court for beating his wife. 
The judge stepped down from the 
bench and promptly floored the 
defendant with a looping right 
hook to the jaw. 


A Brooklyn housewife, arrested 
for being a garrulous nuisance, 
was ordered to observe two-and- 
a-half hours of strict silence. 
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Taking due note of a thief’s plea 


that he had acted under hypnosis, 
a western judge told him to get 
hypnotized again—so he wouldn’t 
mind spending ten years in jail. 


A Brooklyn man who annoyed his 
wife was ordered to travel 1,200 
miles in any direction, sending 
postcards back to the judge every 
200 miles to demonstrate his 
obedience. 


A cabbage stealer in early New 
England had to stand in the pil- 
lory with a cabbage on his head. 


A Pittsburgh judge herded 77 
sheepish  traffic-violators into 
church, where he preached a 
funeral sermon over the body of 
a hit-and-run victim. 


In ancient Greece, a man whe.got 
a divorce was forbidden to re- 
marry any woman younger than 
his first wife. 


A St. Louis man, accused of sell- 
ing whiskey to the Indians, 
claimed he didn’t know the law 
because he couldn’t read. The 
judge sentenced him to jail until 
he could pass a reading test. The 
judge also sent a thief to the 
same cell to serve as the teacher. 
(The pair buckled down to work 
and graduated in three weeks.) 
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Let TIME keep you better informed 


(and more interesting, too) 


TIME 1s not for every- 
one... but maybe it's 


Perhaps you are one 
of those fact-hungry, 
eternally curious peo- 
ple for whom TIME was 
created—thesort of person who would 
richly enjoy reading TIME . . . but has 
never gotten around to it. 





If so, this is your opportunity to 
try TIME—and see for yourself what 
TIME Can give you that no other maga- 
zine can. 


You will be better informed, armed 
with the facts you need to gauge the 
dangers and opportunities in this 
rapidly changing world . . . because 
TIME covers ail the week’s important 
news, reports it with background, 
perspective and meaning. 


You will understand (he people who 
make the news because TIME tells 
the news in terms of people—their 
hopes, their fears, their triumphs, 
follies and failures. 


You will become even better 
company, because TIME will stock 


your conversation with news of the 
big and little worlds—news of inter- 
national pacts and broken promises, 
odd and unexpected facts of science 
and business, the backstage facts of 
Broadway, the upstage facts of so- 
ciety, assorted news and Opinion 
about sports, books, plays, music. 


You will relax with TIME — you'll 
gel a kick out of being informed, be- 
cause TIME tells you the news with 
warmth and wit and humanity, in 
phrases that nudge your funnybone, 
warm your heart, stir your mind. 

These are some of the reasons why 
more than two million families look 
forward to TIME every week. 
Why don’t you join them? Fill in 
and mail the attached card—we pay 
the postage. You'll get TIME for 23 
weeks at the special introductory rate 
of only $1.97—one of the best invest- 
ments you ever made. Or if the post 
card has already been used, write to 
the address below. Send no money 
now—we'll bill you later. 

TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine 


540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 
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THE WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE 
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WINSTON 
TASTES GOOD! 
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The taste is tops— 
in pack or box ! 


Get Winston in regular pack 
or the new crush-proof box! 


Either way there’s the 
rich, full flavor of Winston’s 
finer tobaccos. And there’s 
Winston’s exclusive filter! 
It’s snowy-white and pure. 
Switch to Winston! Now available 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. in crush-proof box, tee! 
Smoke WINSTON Americas best-selling, best-tasting filter cigarette! 





